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Gar We had expected to present our own views 
in this number, on several topics of interest and 
importance at the present juncture, and especially on 
the recent election of County Superintendents ; but, 
the large number of valuable communications on 
hand, andthe mass of “ official”’ matter transmitted 
at the last moment, leave no room for lengthened re- 
marks. We feel, it is true, some impatience under 
this restriction; for there never was a time, since the| 
establishment of the Journal, when we more desired | 
a free talk with its readers. But what we have to say lB 
will keep, and will probably improve with age. 


To Corresponpents: For the first time since the 
commercement of this Journal, an appeal was di-| 
rectly made about the 1st of May, to a number of | 
friends for aid, in the form of original communica- 
tions. Nobly have they responded to the call,—as 
the reader will perceive by the unusual richness of 
this department in tne present number,—and deeply | 
are we indebted for the alacrity and ability with| 
which the labor has been performed. Quite a num- 
ber of articles are yet on hand, and many others are} 
promised, which will be inserted in the order in which| 
they were or shall be received. With such assist- 
ance to rely on, we feel renewed confidence in being} 
able to meet all the reasonable expectations of our| 
readers. 





EpvucationaL Mretincs: The proceedings of a 
number of meetings have accumulated on our hands. 
Next month as many as possible shall be inserted, 
either in full, or abbreviated in the “ General Sum- 





mary.” 


Increaseé Or Susscription: This Journal has not 
| heretofore made appeals to its subscribers for assist- 
lance; nor is such measure now more necessary to 
continue its existence, than at any former period.— 
But the time seems to have come when an elevation 
in its character is .requisite, and when the devotion 
of a greater portion of the editor’s time to its care 
and preparation becomes indispensable. Under these 
circumstances, additional support is requisite. We 
will, therefore, propose this bargain to our subscri- 
upport (i. « 

obtain another subscription to Vol. 6, in addition to 


bers: If each of you will double your s 


your own,) we will endeavor so to improve Vol. 6th 
that it shall be worth double as much as Vol. 5. Is 
it a bargain ? 


DirEcTORS’ COPIES OF THE JOURNAL: Very many 
Boards of Directors (as all should) halon the copy 


| of the Journal, furnished at the expense of the State, 
bound and placed in the hands of the Secretary, for 


the use of the Board. Several have lately inquired 
the cost of a full set of the Journal from the begin- 
ning, in order that they may have the complete 
That the five 

; 


volumes now complete, shall be sent, bound and 


work. In reply to such we now say: 


postage paid, to any part of the State for siz dol- 
lars; or any number of volumes, less than five, at 
‘ 
i 


$1.25 per volume, post paid ; and that for ten dol. 


lars the same five bound volumes shall be sent post- 


age paid, together with five copies of Vol VI. as 
the numbers come out. 


Srecrerartizs OF PutuapecpuiA Direcrors: By di- 
rection of the School Department, a copy of the 
Journal, commencing with the present namber, will 
be regularly sent, at the cost of the State, to the 
Secretary of each of the Boards of Directors in the 
city of Philadelphia, and to the Secretary of the 
Board of Control. The addresses are taken from 
the last Controllers’ report. If any changes have 


since occurred, we shall be glad to be informed of 
them 








et ae 
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NationaL Teacuers’ Assocration: A call ad- 


dressed to the Teachers of the United States, to| 


meet in Philadelphia on the 26th of next August, | 
and signed by the Presidents of the Sta e Teach- 

rs’ Association of nine States—our own ineluded— 
was received some time ago. With other matter it 
is excluded, by want of room, from this number It 
shall appear in those of July and August. ‘The pro- 
ject isa good one. _ 


Juper Buiack’s Appress: This eloquent, learned, | 


and able vindication of “ religious liberty,” and of 
its great promulgators on this continent, was 
brought to our attention by several of the young 
men before whom it was delivered, and is inserted 
as a document well worthy of perusal and of preser- 
vation. 


Rev. C. R. Kessier, Dec’p: Dr. Reynolds’ Eda 
eational Memoir of this estimable man, will be read, | 
not less as a just tribute to modest but very great) 
worth, than as an able and instructive description 
of the “ True Teacher.” 


A. M. Gow: This gentleman has accepted the 


Presidency of Dixon Collegiate Institute, at Dixon. | 


Illinois, and resigned his position as Principal of the 
Union School, in the borough of Washington. In 
the latter position he is to be sneceeded by Mr. D. 
Lowary, a Teacher of much promise, and will leav 
fo: his new post of duty, in July This is a sever 
loss to the educational cause in Pennsylvania, 


Destruction OF THE WAYNE . NoRMAL Scuoo.: 
On Saturday, April 18, this hin ilding. the Sibedtty 


of Prof. J. F. Stoddard, was consumed by fire. 11 | 


was insured to the full amonnt of the purchase and 
recent repairs ; but the proprietor’s library was not 
covered by insurance. The loss of such an institu 


tien at the present moment, is a serious calamity te} 


the community for whose good it was designed. Th 


individual loss and consequent derangement of plans | 


fall heavily on the enterprising proprietor. He has 
our cordial sy mpethy. 


Row’s Crass Rou: Mr. ett en of this city, 
author of the well-known Common Schoo! Register 
has pablished a cheap and compact, yet wel! arranges 


and comprehensive, Class Roll, See advertisement! 


RECENT SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

Under the official head will be found severs 
school acts; these, with the Normal Schvol bi!!. 
given in the Ma) No., comprise the whole legis!« 
tion of the session jus. closed, relating to school a 
fairs. 

Of the Normal School bill our views were pr: 
sented in the May No, at length, and need not | 
repested, Prominent amongst the other acts, | 
that for the separation of the School from the Stat 
Department. ‘Though always in favor of this mea 
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| sure, if effected in the right manner, we y must say 
that the separation now made does not seem to 
promise that degree of benefit to the system, whch 
its friends had a right to expect. There is little 
actual increase of the power to do good, yet there 
will be great expectation of increased result. If this 
ve disappointed, the effect will be injurious to the 


system ; if it be realized, the reasonable inquiry will 
|be: Why was not this done before, when nearly the 
same means were atcommand ? It is trae that the 
| mere ec/at of an independent Department may effect 
something, and should be taken into the ac: ount.— 
There is one argument in favor of the separation which 
|should not be overlooked. It is, that however ill- 


timed and crude the measure itself may be, the fact 


that it has been effected, is something gained; and 
that when the deficiencies of the law shall be detect- 


ed by actual experience, it will always be possible 
| to remedy them, and thus render the department ca- 
| pable of accomplishing all that ought to be expected 


| from it. 
| On the whole, however, we would greatly have 


preferred a small grant,by the State, in aid of Coun- 
| ty Institutes, and a large addition to the Annual Ap- 
propriation, to this measure. Both were promised ; 
}and the same influence that effected the separation 
‘might have carried these really useful measures.— 
By the one, the efforts of Teachers for self-improve- 
ment, would have been stimulated and rendered 
general; by the other, the inequality of school tax- 
| ation, so much complained of in many parts of the 
State, would have been more largely relieved. 


Still, as the act has been consummated, if its 
fruits be better than we now augur, they shall be 


| fairly recognized ; and, in the meantime, all proper 
|steps and effurts intended to give it success, shall 
| have our humble but cordial support. 
Of the merits of the gentleman called to the head 
|of the new Department, our opinion has been too 
often expressed to require repetition. 
The other laws explain themselves. 


CLOSE OF THE yeas 


This number concludes Vol. 


If space permit- 
‘ed, it would be instructive to ft. the events of 


the past year. But it does not, and a word or two 
must suffice, 

At the opening of the volume, two objects were 
lesignated as proper for thé suppoit and exertions 
if the friends of the system during the year: ‘the 


hetter training of Teachers, and the better local vis- 


” 


tation of the schools. It is cheering to perceive 
hat, so far as legislation and the action of the pro- 
er Department can effect them, measures have been 


iken tu accomplish both. The future alone can 


how how the Normal School law and the project 


or local visitation by District Secretaries, will work, 
For ourselves, we have great confidence in buth; 


A tyme * 
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and believe that a fair trial, on the part of the peo- | Tower’s Littte Primer. By Anna E. Tower, Boston. 
ple of the State, is all that is needed to’ render them | | mewe, Teegard & Chase 1857. 
Tower’s Picrortat Primer. By David B. Tower, A. M. 
effectually successful, | Author of Tower’s Series; Boston. Shepard, Clark & 
The other marked passages in the past year’s ex-| Brown. 

perience have been, the continued efforts by the| These works are suitable for both modes of teaching to 
, ; jf a reail—the word and the letter methods; ard each has the 
teachers of the State to improve themselves by all! whole text drawn from and illustrated by pictures, and very 
beautiful pictures too. We know of no little books more 
. ‘ : _ | proper for the use of children in the family. They amuse, 
wearing of the County Superintendency into public | make to think, and teach the forms and power of letters, all 
favor and administrative efficiency. The Jatter is at the same time. Whether so proper for class use in school, 
9 ? |our experience does not enable us to say; but of the home 

shown by the re-election of most of the competent) value of them we can speak from actual trial. 


incumbents of this office, and by the nearer approach 


the means in their power, and the slow but sure 


4 i . | THe New York SPEAKER, a selection of pieces designed 
to something like adequacy of salary effected in| for Academic exercises in Elocution. By Warren P. Ed- 
many cases ; and the former, by the fact that every garton; with introductory remarks on Declamation, by 
; a ’ wo 9 Wiliam Russell, §02 pages 12mo. Mason Brothers, New 
school or Institute for the preparation of Teachers) york, 1857, 
in the State, has had a continually increasing at This is a good work. The pieces, various and well se- 
tendance. In these and other cheering particulars lected, are well adapted to the class of institutions it has 
. been prepared for; and when it is said that the introductory 
that could be named, there has ben no step back-| remarks on Declamation are by William Russell, the well 
ward. Improvement has been substantial. known elocutionist, nothing need be added in commenda- 
; s |tion of that part of the work. 
As to the Journal itself, its pages must speak for 1 5 
it; the fifth volume being now part of the irrevo- | P#® INDEPENDENT CLaAss Reaper. A first and second 
4 ; : class-book, intended for public and private schools and 
cable past, For the support received during its pub-| academies 335 pages, 12mo. James Robinson & Co., 
lication, the editor presents his sincere thanks to its; Boston. 1897. 
numerous friends ; and as to the future, he can only This is another addition to the already large collection of 
: : ; similar works fram which the Teacher may select. It makes 
say that his best efforts shall be taxed to merit con- | no pretensions to novelty of plan or great superiority of ex- 
tinued confidence: lecution; yet, on close examination, will be found creditably 
|} to compaie with the best works of its class. Great care 
seems to have been taken in the selection of its contents. 











Book Notices. 


ees ees ames —_____________ | Scnoot AmusEMENTS; or how to make the school inte- 





Tue GraMMAR OF ENGLISH GrRaMMARS, With an intro-| resting. Embracing simple rules for military and 
duction, historical and critical, &c.—By Goold Browne,| gymnastic exercises, and hints upon the geaeral manage- 
author of * Institutes of English Grammar,” &c. Second| ment of the school-room, with engravings. By N. W. 
edition ; 1070 pages, large Svo. Published by S.S.& W.| Taylor Root. 225 pases 12mo. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
Wood, 389, Broadway, New York, 1857. Yore. 1857. 

The publication of a new edition of this mine of gram-| The object of this book is as much to benefit the teacher 


matical] lore and criticism, and the death of the learned and | as the pupil; and hence it is designed to take its place in 
estimable author, occurring as they do so near each other, | the *© Teacher’s Library.”? We feel confident that no prac- 
give to the work a new value and peculiar interest. Its | tical instructor can read it without being benefitted. The 
production was the great object of the author’s life; “the suc- | object of the author seems to be to enable the teacher to im- 
cess of other labors, answerable to moderate wishes,” to | prove his pupils, while interesting and amusing them; and to 
use his own touching words, enabled him “to pursue this | effect this most desirable end, his expedients appear to be 
task under favorable circumstances, and with an unselfish, | various, ingenious and promising of success. 
independent aim ;”’ and now, after adding the last touches | nih Ge kandi ne abides 66 Matenat :oe Ekbesiuae 
of matured skill and experience, he sleeps amongst the a noo ons T High Seboals tnd Acad 
worthy and the distinguished of his day, and it goes forth pape ating ange tet Fi a a a eS ee ee 
on its Twiaelbn of enefalouns to this and many succeding cae’ emies; by 7. Tate, F.: x A 5. of Koeller Training Cot- 
erations. lege, England. Americ ao edition, revised and improved 
We have neither time nor space, nor is it necessary, to| Po S. oe oo pages, 12mo. Hickling, Swan 
give a lengthened review of this work. It is—that which| © Brown, Boston, 1807. ; 
its title purports—the only full treatise, and the only com-| This work has stood the test of use in the schools of Eng- 
prehensive review of the system and works of all other au- |land, and has been improved by its American Editor. To 
thors, on this subject, that we possess. The teacher who | use his words,—‘‘ the principles of the science are clearly 
owns it will constantly have at hand a guide and Mentor | and concisely stated, with their practical application to the 
which will be found of the utmost value; while its learned, | arts of life and the phenomena of nature. The experiments 
clear and copious discussions of all the collateral questions | ate instructive and interesting, requiring for the performance 
of the science, will tend to fill his mind with new ideas, and | of most of them, but a trifling expenditure for Apparatus. 
to strengthen by exercising his power of grammatical dis- | Examples and problems to exercise the students, with nu- 





crimination. merous diagrams for illustration, pervade the work.” 
| . z 
Tae Worp Mernop, first Reader. Designed to precede |McGurrey’s New Ecrectic Reapers :—First, Second, 
and accompany Webb’s Normal Series, 108 pages. Shel- | Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sizth—published by Wm. B. 
don, Blakeman & Co., New York, 1857. | §muith & Co., Cincinnati, and Clark, Austin and Smith, 


By those who practice the “ word method” of teachingto| New York. 1857. 
read and spell, this is said to be an admirable work. Itis| This is a new and greatly improved edition of this well- 
divided into two parts, and is constructed strictly on the pro- | known and wide spread series. The numbers have all been 
gressive plan. It strikes us that if the first part were illus- | entirely remodeled and brought up to the standard of improve- 
trated by pictures, and the second had more of these aids to | ment that has been attained since Dr McGuffey first sent 
the mind through the eye, it would be an improvement — | forth his books. Progressiveness iu the respective books and 
The avowed object of the advocates of the word method |in the lessons of each, purity of moral and religious senti 
being that of avoiding the dull labor of mastering the al-| ment, and neatness of typography were aimed at in this re- 
phabet first, and of at once presenting to the learner’s mind vision—and all seem to have been attained. It is proper 
a whole word, representing a known thing, the omission | to add that the former editions of this series are still contin- 
to picture that thing to the mind through the eye, seems to | ued in publication, and can be obtained by such as prefer 


be a departure from the very method itself. ithem. 








| 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Haraissure, June, 1857. 
TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, ELECT. 

Commissions, §c. The Commissions of the newly elected 
County Superintendents cannot be issued until thirty days 
after the election, under the requirements of the 40th sec- 
tion of the law. 

Some valuable officers have quit the service ; but in qual- 
ifications and salary, the results have generally been much 
more satisfactory than had been expected; and promise 
well for the future. In some few instances, the salary was 
fixed at an absurdly low figure. With the increase of\means, 
and good supply of men, the next three years, must be years 
of vigorous and effective service. Public opinion, and the 
interest of the system, alike demand this, and the draft 
must be honored, at whatever personal sacrifice. 

As soon as the commissions are issued, a Convention of 
Superintendents will be called at Reading ; probably about 
the 24th of June. A full and punctual attendance will be 
expected. Special efforts will be made to secure liberal 
railroad facilities. 








DECISIONS. 


The following decision was transmitted for publication in 
the May number of the School Journal, in advance of the 


4th of May conventions ; but it did not arrive until after the | 


Journal was made up, and it was therefore too late to be 
inserted. As an exposition of the views and policy of the 
Department, its publication now will not be unseasonable. 


1. Party Politics and the Common Schools: Current and | 


prospective movements, seem to justify and require a reite- 
ration of the opinion heretofore expressed by the Superin- 
tendent, that party politics “have, legitimately, nothing to 
do with the school system; and should not be suffered to 


influence its operations, or mould the administration of its | 


affairs. Officers of the system, whether general or local, 
should exercise their respective functions, and discharge all 
their official Cuties, with reference solely to the best interests 
of the common schools, and the cause of popular education. 

2. Payment of School Warrants: When the County Trea- 
surer has paid the State tax of his county into the State 
treasury, school warrants will be paid by the State Treasu- 
rer, upon presentation. But when the County Treasurer is 
in arrears to the State treasury, the latter will not pay 


school warrants that fail to be cashed, through the default | 


of the County Treasurer. This is in accordance with the 
established rule in the treasury department, based upon an 
act of assembly. 

3. District Superintendents. The visitation of the schools 
by the Secretary of the board, heretofore recommended by 
the Department, has not been abandoned, and will not be 
unless a full and fair trial should prove it unsuited to its 
purpose ; and no apprehensions are entertained of such an 
unfavorable result. The experiment thus far is highly sat- 
isfactory, wherever the Secretary was competent to its duties. 
But the adoption of the measure is purely voluntary with 
Directors. 

4. Election of County Superintendents. The 39th Section 
of the schol law devolves the election of the County Su- 
perintendent upon the directors who were present in Conven- 
tions. An election is therefore not illegal in any case, be- 
cause more directors of the County were absent, than pres- 


ent. The votes of a majority of those who were preseni, 


determines, the result, under the law. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In preparing your report for the current School year, you 
will first give the special statistics required by the Depart- 
ment, in the following order : 

First: Scnoot Hovuses.— You will arrange these into three 
classes. Ist. Give the number of those which are sufficiently 
well adapted to the grade of School for which they are in- 





tended, in point of location, and all other respects named | 


in the instructions attached to the Note Book. 2d. The 


number of those which are not in their present condition, so | 


adapted, but are so susceptible of alteration and improve- 
ment, asto become so. 3d. The number of those which are 
in all respects, or any essential particular, unfit to be the 
training places of youth. 

Then give, in a separate paragraph, the name and district 
of those not herctofore reported, if any, which are in the 
Jirst Division. The name and District of those in the third 








| Division need uot be given at this time, but will be required 


jin the next Annual Report. Itis understood that many de- 
| fective houses will be replaced by good ones during the com- 
| ing summer; hence this further indulgence. 

| Schoot Architecture.—You will also give the number of 
| School Houses that have been built, or thoroughly remodeled, 
from plans contained in the “* Pennsylvania School Archi- 
tecture.” 

Materials.—State the number of brick, stone, log and 
| frame school houses, respectively. 

Seconp: ScnHoo. FurNiItuRE.—You will make the same 
distribution into three divisions, giving the number under 
each, and in anadditional paragraph the name and District 
of those in the first division that have not been given. The 
names in the third division can be withheld for the present, 
under the prospect of extensive improvement. 

Tuirp: Scnoo.ts.—The same order will be observed un- 
der this head ; including, Ist. All graded Schools—meaning 
thereby, all Schools high or low, into which no pupils but 
those possessed of certain acquirements are admitted. 2d. 
Those in which any successful attempt at classification has 
been made. 3d. Those in which there is neither grading of 
the school nor classification of the pupils. 

You will also give in separate paragraphs, lists, by name 

|and district, of all well graded schools, that have not been 
| heretofore mentioned—except in Jarge towns, in which the 
separate schools need not be named. Also, such ungraded 
schools, not heretofore specified, as reflect credit on their 
Teachers, by their correct and efficient classification. 
{| Fouvrtu: Teacners.—You will arrange these as follows: 
| Age—Ist. The number under seventeen years of age. 2d. 
|The number between seventeen and twenty-one years, in- 
clusive. 3d. Between twenty-one and twenty-five years of 
age. 4th. Between twenty-five and thirty years. 5th. Be- 
teen thirty and forty years. 6th. Between forty and fifty 
years. 7th. The number over fifty years. 

Birth Place.—Give first the number born in Pennsylvania. 
2d, the number born out of Pennsylvania. 

Experience in Teaching.—Give, Ist, the number of those 
whose experience is less than one year; 2d, between one 
and three years; 3d, between three and six years; 4th, be- 
tween six and ten years; 5th, between ten and twenty years; 
6th, over twenty years. 

Permanent Teachers.—I\st, give the number of those who 
intend to teach permanently ; 2d, those who do not. 

Professional Reading.-—\st, the number who have read 
educational works; 2d, the number who have not. 

Manner of teaching and general ability to Teach and Goe- 
ern.—Give, Ist, the number of Teachers who give full sat- 
isfaction ; 2d, those who may be called metium Teachers, 
land may be employed until better can be procured; 34, 
|those whose service had better be dispensed with. For the 
| present, you will not give the names of any in either of 
| these classes. 

Examinations and Certificates——Give the number of 
Teachers exemined and re-examined during the last year, 
land the last three years—vor during your official term, where 
)it is less than that period ; the number rejected, and the 

number of Provisional and Permanent certificates granted, 
| during the last year, and the last three years. 

| Institutes.—Give, Ist, the number of County Institutes 
| that have been held during the last three years of the Coun- 
|ty Superintendency ; the number of Teachers who have at- 
| tended the sessions of the same, one, two and three years 
lrespectively. Give also, the number of meetings of Coun- 
lty Associations that have been held during those thr e 
| years, and the number of District Institutes and Associa- 
tions that have been held during that time. In a separate 
| paragraph give the names of such Districts as are most 
commendable in this latter respect. 

| Firrn: MisceELLanrovus.—As to the “ number of visi- 
ltors at the School; examinations and exhibitions, if any ; 
| Director’s visits, their regularity and frequency ; and visits 
by parents and guardians ;” you will give, Ist, the number 
lof Districts, if any, that are commendable in all these 
respects; 2d,such as arefftolerably good; 3d, such as are 
wholly or injuriously deficient ;—and in a separate para- 
graph, the names of such Districts, not yet given, as de- 
| serve public commendation. 4 

| Leading Characteristics and Pu'lic Sentiment.—The local 
circumstances and resources of the people exert a controll- 
ling influence on public opinion ; and greatly modify the 
| workings of the School System, and the difficulty of i's gen- 
‘eral administration. Hence the desire expressed in the in- 
| structions, for some brief but comprehensive outline of the 
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uadieg charecteriatics of the different counties. This has] 
been supplied in a great measure in former reports. Stillin 
those counties which have not responded, a single paragraph | 
on this point would be acceptable. 

In close connection with this item, is the “prevalent pub- 
lic sentiment with respect to Education, and the School 
System,—if unfavorable from what general cause ;”’ and 
when not referred to in former reports, should receive some | 
adequate mention. 

It isearnestly enjoined upon you to make your report of 
these special statistics as full and complete, as the materials | 
at yourcommand will permit. Where you have no positive 
data, give the closest estimates, stating them to be such, 
that your observations will have enabled you to make. 

Having carefully collated these statistical items, you will | 
then make such genera! report, under the 42d section of the 
School Law, as you may deem advisable, or tiie condition 
of the Public School affairs in your county may require; 
setting forth, in clear and perspicuous terms, the progress 
made, and improvements accomplished, in the last year, and 
the last three years, together with improvements projected, 

and defects to be remedied. In reply to inquiries, it is sug- 
gested that your report is expected to be a practical busi- 
ness document; not a didactic essay, or metaphysical dis- 
quisition. It is written for the pubiic information, as well 
as for the use of this Department, and should be a well di- 
gested and graphic exposition of the School affairs of the} 
county,—faithful and just, without either flattery or dispar- 
agement; accompanied, at discretion, by such illustrative 
incidents as may be calculated to throw light upon the local 
development and workings of the system. 

{n this branch of your report, instructions from this De- 
partment can be of little service. No two counties are alike, 
and i+ is not known what information each Superintendent 
will have to communicate. But the proper execution of 
this task, will require much thought and patient labor.— 
The readiest and sblest writers doubtless find it necessary, 
sometimes, to re-arrange and re-write, perhaps more than 
once, in order to compress the most matter into the small- 
est space, and get it into the best possible shape for publi- 
cation. Young and inexperienced writers. may find pains- 
taking deliberation equally advisable. Aside from thelr 
immediate uses, tiese reports form part of the permanent 
documeutary history of the State; and for that reason, if 
no other, should be prepared with much care and forethought. 

No uniform or arbitrary standard can be set up for your 
guidance. Many able and most valuable county reports 
in .ve heretofore been published, very different in character, 
but with merits peculiar to each. In illustration, however, 
of the views of the Department, it may be stated, without) 
impropriety, that in the arrangement of its statistics, and 
the classification of such topics as are introduced, the last} 
report from Potter county presents excellencies of sugges- | 
tive value. 

The paper should be written on only one side, in accord-| 
ance with the established rule among printers. A word 
underscored once, signifies that it should be printed in :fal- 
ics ; and if underscored twice, in SMALL CAPITALS. More | 
than this will be unnecessary, as the general heads in the} 
county reports are.never printed in larger type than small | 
capitals. and the side heads in italics. The proper arrange- | 
ment of the reports into general and sub-heads, and the di- 
vision of their contents into suitable paragraphs, will give | 
Superintendents a better idea of the completeness of their| 
own work, and save much labor of revision after they reach | 
the Department. 

Most of the county reports were greatly behind time last | 
year; which deranged their legitimate order in the printed | 
volume, and caused much difficulty and delay in its publica- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tion. Alllowance was mad: for this, however, on account| 


of th: novelty of the statistical duties enjoined, and the un- 
avoidable tardiness of the iastructions from the Department. 
These embarrassments no longer exist; and hereafter, the 


| Governor on the 20th of May. 





reports must be printed in the alphabetical order of the coun- | 


NEW SCHOOL LAWS. 
The following acts and proceedings comprise the com- 
mon school legislation at the late session of the general as- 
sembly ; and are here inserted in their order; except the 


| act to establish State Normal Schools, which passed finally, 


in nearly the same shape in which it was reported by the 
| Select Committee of the Senate ; and was approved by the 
It will be re-published offi- 
cially in the July number of the School Journal, with suita- 
ble comments and explanations. 

The two acts in reference to Independent Districts, grew 
out of the lamentable misapprehension and misuse of the 
Supplement of 8th May, 1855,on that subject, which result- 
ed, in many counties, in the wrongful cutting up of town- 
ships, and consequent serious and permanent injury to the 
school system and its healthful workings. These bills were 
urged with a pertinacity and zeal, that would bear no deni- 
al, short of theonly remaining alternative—the total repeal 
of all laws Upon the subject. Perhaps the latter course 
would have been the best; for latterly, almost every dis- 
pute about the location of a school house, the selection of a 
teacher, or the assessment of, a building tax, precipitated 
upon the courts importunate demands for the creation of 
independent districts, as the sovereign panacea for all school 
difficulties. The declaratory provisions of the first act, and 
the absolute veto upon the acts of the associates, placed in 
the hands of the president judge, are certainly timely and 
commendable. Whether as much can be justly said of the 
second act, will depend upon its practical workings. 

The act transferring the settlement of the accounts v. 
school treasurers to borough and township auditors, the De- 
partment 1s informed, had its origin in the scandalous confu- 
sion of accounts, and squandering of school funds, on the 
part. of boards of directors in Districts. It had been 
frequently urged at former sessions of the legislature 
without suceess. Whether it is the true remedy for 
the grievance, is not clear from the past history of the sys- 
tem. The second section was added to prevent the general 
evasion of the tax on *‘ occupations” and * single freemen,”’ 
and lighten somewhat the pressure of taxation upon real 
estate and personal property. 

It should be added here that the school appropriation for 
the coming year has been fixed at $280,000, being an in- 
crease of $50,000 over the last and two previous years.— 
This will make a liberal increase in the amount per taxable 
distributed to the several school districts. 

The State tax upon real estate has also been reduced to 
two anda half mills uponthe dollar. It has heretofore been 
three mills. 

A small appropriation in aid of Teachers’ Institutes was 
most earnestly desired, and the prospect of success was, 
for a time, quite flattering; but the exciting debate which 
unexpectedly sprung up in the Senate on the general sehool 
appropriation, changed the current, and prevented the pro- 
per introduction of the question. The subject, however, is 
better understood and appreciated, amengst legislators than 
| heretofore; so that no inconsiderable progress has been 
made in educating public opinion by the agitation of the 
measure. 

The County Superintendency was not disturbed by the 
Legislature. The petitions against it, were neither so nu- 
merous or of so-influential a character as at the former ses- 
sion. All the bills introduced to abolish the office, whether 
general or special, were reported by the committees on edu- 
cation with a negative recommendation, and none of them 
were acted on in either house. This evidences an increas- 
| ing disposition in the public, to give it a full and fair trial, 
and alluw it to do its work, and produce its results 

An Act to separate the State and School Departments. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted, &c. That from and after the first 
Monday in June, Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-seven, the department of Common Schools shall 


ties ; and the entire volume be ready for delivery to the| be detached, and remain separate, from the office of the Sec- 


Legislature on the first day of the session. To secure this| retary of the Commonwealth ; 


and a Superintendent of 


result, the first twenty reports on the enclosed list are re-| Common Schools shal! be appointed by the Governor, every 


quired by the first of July; and all the remaining reports) 
by the ‘irst of August, without fail Superintendents who | 
continue in commission, will suffer no official, or other en- 


special duty. 


These reports are not to be published in the county pa- | 
pers, until after they have been submitted to the revision and | 


approval of this Department. 


gagements, to prevent the punctual performance of this| 
| from office by the Governor for misbehaviour or misconduct, 


third year, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and shall hold his office from the first Monday in June, 
for and during the term of three years, if he shall so long 
behave himself well, and he shall be liable to be removed 


at any time during his term, and any vacancy that may oc- 
cur in said office of Superintendent shall be supplied by a 
new appointment for the unexpired term of the former in- 
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cumbent : Provided, That in the event of any such removal, 
the Governor shall, at the time, communicate his reasons 
therefor, in writing, to the Superintendent thus displaced, 
and also to the Senate if in session, and if not, within ten 
days after their next meeting. 


| Districts in this Commonwealth, and that either party may 
‘take an appeal as is now provided for in other cases of set- 
| tlement of accounts by township auditors, Provided, Tlat 
|this act shall not apply to the city and county of Philadel- 


| phia. 


Sect. 2. That the Superintendent first appointed under| Section 2. That hereafter the tax imposed by section 


this act, shall hold his office from the first Monday in June, 
Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven. 

Secr. 3. That the Superintendent of Common Schools, 
and his successors in office, appointed under this act, shall 
furnish the same security, exercise the same functions, and 
be charged with the same duties and responsibilities, that 
are now by law required of, and devolved upon, the Super- 
intendent of Common Schools. 

Approved, April 18, 1857. 


PRocEEDINGS IN THE SENATE. 


Monday, April 27th. A message was received from the 
Governor, nominating Henry C. Hickok, as Superintendent 
of Common Schools, for three years from the first Monday 
in June, 1857, under the act of 18th April, 1857. Referred 
to the committee on Executive Nominations. 

Tuesday, April 28th. Mr. Scofield, from the committee 
on Executive Nominations reported that the committee una- 
nimously recommend that the above nomination be con- 
firmed. Or motion of Mr. Fetter and Mr. Scofield, the 
nomination was considered, and confirmed by the following 
vote; 

VYeas—Messrs. Brewer, Browne, Coffey, Cresswell, Ely, 
Evans, Fetter, Finney, Flenniken, Frazer, Gazzam, Gregg, 
Harris, Ingram, Jordan, Killinger, Knox, Laubach, Lewis, 
Myer, Scofield, Sellers, Shuman, Souther, Steele, Straub, 
Walker, Wilkins, Wright, and Taggart, Speaker.—30. 

Nays—None. Extract from the Journal, 

Jupson Hotcoms, Assistant Clerk. 





An Act declaratory of the powers of the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions, to create Independent School Districts. 

Sect. 1. Ge it enacted, §c., That the true intent and 

meaning of the provisions of the supplement to the general 


school law, approved the eighth day of May Anno Domini, | 


one thousand eight bundred and fifty-five, for the creation 
of Independent school districts, was and is, to provide in a 
guarded manner for exceptions to the general rule, and to 
protect and promote the educational welfare of occasional 
localities, that from natural or other adequate obstacles 
could not be properly provided for under the organization 
of township districts, And further, it was not the intention 
to cut up townships into single school! districts, nor to carve 
out the wealthier from the poorer portions of a township or 
townships to the prejudice of the rights and interests of the 
latter: And it is further enacted, that when an independent 
district has been created in violation of these principles, the 
Court of Quarter Sessions of the proper county is her-by 
authorized and required, upon application of not less than 
twenty citizens of the township or borough affected thereby, 
to open the decree of the Court by which it was created, 
and after re-examination upon the merits, confirm or annul 


such district, as the evidence may require ; and hereafter no | 


independent district shall be created in any case without the 
unanimous concurrence of the Court. 
Approved, May 20, 1857. 


An Act relative to the abolition of Independent School Districts 
created or continued by the Courts. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c. That in all cases where an 
Independent School District has been created or continued 
by any of the Courts of Common Pleas of this Common- 
wealth, it shall be lawful for said Courts, upon the applica- 
tion of one-third of the taxable citizens of any school district 
out of which any independent district may be erected, by 
petition setting forth that they desire the abolition of any 
district, to hear and determine the application upon its me- 
rits, and if deemed expedient, the said Court shall discon- 
tinue the said district, or continue the same for any period 
not exceeding five years at any one time: Provided, If 
any school district shall be discontinued, the school property 
shall be disposed of as is required by the existing laws. 

Approved May 20, 1857. 


A Supplement to an Act for the regulation and continuance of 
a system of Education by Common Schools. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That it shall be the duty of 
the borough and township Auditors, in addition to the du- 
ties now imposed upon them by law, to settle annually the 
accounts of the School Treasurers of the different school 


thirty of the Act, approved May eighth, one thousand eight 

|hundred and fifty-/our, for the regulation and continuance of 
|a system of education by common schools, on trades, profes- 
sions and occupations or on single freemen, shall in no case 
be less than one dollar. Approved, May 21, 1857. 











ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCHOOL-P OOM PRACTICE. 


** Hold the mirror up; 
Show teaching its own image.” 


| The Pennsylvania School Journal has always con- 
‘tained a larger portion of practical matter than 
‘most of our educational periodicals. Yet as the 
‘number of those who read it for avocational profit 
'is much greater than those who read it from interest 
in the subject, I trust that some of the most experi- 
lenced of our teachers will consider it a matter of 
continual duty to show, through the pages of the 
Journal, some “Illustrations of Normal School- 
|room practice,” 

| Every true teacher knows that he can and should 
be ever learning, and will welcome every effort to 
|convey useful instruction. 

I will venture an example or two, of different 
|modes of practice. 

A neighboring school is provided with Webb’s 

cards. One of them was placed in the hands of a 
teacher accustomed to the b-a ba routine, and to 
nothing else ; but he could make nothing of it, and 
stared as blankly at the disconnected but familiar 
words on it, as did the row of neophytes before 
him. Another would take the same card and make 
‘it discourse the sweetest music to the class,—exci- 
ting the utmost earnestness of attention, and im- 
printing for ever, upon the fair sheet of youthful 
‘memory, the words that should continually bring 
them so much interest and delight. 
I lately witnessed a recitation in Geography.— 
| There was the dull, cold quiet in the room, which is 
|often applauded as the best of good order. The 
‘class came up and each recited the words of the text 
ivery accurately, for the most part, excepting that 
there was an evident want of understanding the 
‘meaning of the words they repeated, and gross mis- 
pronunciation of many of the proper (European) 
| hames. No comment, however, was made by the 
teacher, The lesson had been learned, just as di- 
rected, and he was pleased with the class for doing 
him credit before a stranger. 

But how stupid, blunting, and almost useless this 


| Original Communications. 


| 


'mode! Another teacher would have referred to this 
‘lesson two days before—say, on Monday. He would 
\then, after hearing the lesson for the day, give the 
‘lesson for Monday,—have all the proper names 
which are liable to be pronounced erroneously, 
marked, and direct the class to find the correet pro- 
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nunciation before Tuesday, so that they may begin |be considered analogous to some physical labor, in 
with the right, and not first acquire a wrong one. In| which every muscle was called into action. 

the mean time he would himself look over his gazet- | After one or two efforts of this kind, the teacher 
teer or other geographical books of reference, and |who stood at some distance from the class, called 
find some interesting statement with which to reward |on the one who last read to “tell it to him;’ as 
the class on Tuesday, if they bring the true names. | much as to say, speak it in a natural tone of voice, 





This will excite interest, induce attendance, awaken 
thought and impress memory. It will also inspire 


confidence in the teacher’s abilities beyond the book, | 


which every student is apt to think includes all 
knowledge. After the regular recitation on Tuesday 
and after the names have been given and comment- 
ed on, the class reads the lesson. The teacher 
makes such remarks as may be necessary to secure 
a full understanding of the text, and attract thought 
to the subject; and he then seeks to call in the im- 
portant aid of the sense of sight and feeling, and re- 
quest each student to bring, on a slate, or prefera- 
bly, on the page of a little book, the outline map of 
the country, which is the subject of study, with the 
lines of latitude and longitude marked. If he has 
excited proper interest, this.will be thoroughly done; 
and, after a little practice, will be well done ; andit 
will be in many ways beneficial to the order of the 
school, and to the hands, eyes and thoughts of the 
scholars. On Wednesday this lesson will come up 
for recitation. The maps are first shown, compared, 
ané kindly criticised by members of the class, and 
the teacher. The country is then shown on the out- 
line maps on the wall, then on the map of the hem- 
isphere in which it lies, and on the globe, to show 
its relative position on the earth’s surface and its 
probable climate, &c. The information given in 
the text will then be recited, and the delighted class, 


eager as all youth are to learn something more of | 


the “unknown,” will gladly enter into the p.el'mi- 
naries for the lesson of Thursday and Friday, and 
will 

‘¢ Like their teacher, 

And love to go to school.” 


Centre county, May, 1857. WwW. 





PRIMARY READING. 

Respected Frrenp :—A few days since I called at 
a school near the centre of this county, and finding 
the teacher busily engaged in hearing a lesson in 
primary reading, I quietly took a seat, with a view 
of witnessing his manner of conducting the exer- 
cise. 

The class consisted of some six or eight—about 
an equal number of each sex. Several of them had 
real passages from Sanders’ 2d Reader,—and as one 


| just as if you were telling a story to one of your 
‘school fellows. 

| I noticed in almost every one of the efforts which 
lollowed, a decided improvement. At first, each 
seemed to think the most natural mode of speaking 
the hardest; but after several hard trials and shakings 
of the head in despair (the teacher meantime giving 
specimens of his mode of reading it,) some of them 
found “it was not such a difficult matter to talk, af- 
ter all,” : 

Since witnessing the above, I have accepted the 
kind invitation of Joseph Fell (the able and popu- 
lar Superintendent of Bucks cuunty,) to accompany 
him to several schools. In attending another school 
in his company,—the teacher of which, as well as the 
one just referred to, had been instructed in your nor- 
mal school,—I witnessed a similar exercise with sim. 
jilar results ;—and although they were but the be- 
ginning of the conquering of a bad habit, the visible 
effects were such as to encourage perseverance ; and 
since the observations made in those two schools, I 
have thought much of the importance of suitable 
instruction in primary reading. 

Whatever may be thought of the value of reading 
lessons to advanced pupils, or of those given by pro- 
fessed teachers of elocution, I must yet believe that 
the primary reading lessons deserve the first place 
in a course of common school instruction. For 
want of these having been properly taught, the two 
jteachers to whom I have alluded, will probably for 
months, have to contend with wrong habits. Had 
their pupils been taught to pronounce the alphabet 
|and words in primary spelling, in a natural tone of 
‘voice, much labor might have been saved. But in 
most of our schools, scholars are allowed to utter 
words, in a style scarcely deserving the name of hu- 
man speech,—without pauses, inflections, or empha- 
sis—until a habit is formed, which the greatest care 
and skill on the part of the teacher will rarely cor- 
‘rect. And to make good readers out of those whose 
‘bad habits have been long confirmed, is abundantly 
|more difficult than to conduct them correctly through 
ithe various stages—from the alphabet to reading— 
| with facility. 

Let us suppose a class of some 10 or 15 scholars, 


| 
| 





of the sentences had been seveial times read by dif- | (it is here admitted, that they may pronounce all the 
ferent members of the class, the teacher appeared | words with ease) placed under the care of a teacher 
bent upon procuring from each, a natural mode of | who numbers with these about 60 scholars, in the 
expression. The children had been instructed about | various branches, from primary spelling, upwards. I 
as children generally are.’ The words were uttered | would then confidently assert that the teacher who 
with a strain of the voice and with brows knit, indi- ‘could convert these fluent but uninstructed readers 
cating that there was such a mental effort as might 'into such as are capable of giving correct and ele- 
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gant expressions to the thoughts of an author, is a 
prodigy. Humaniras. 
Centerville, Bucks co., Pa., 1857. 


THE TEACHING OF DEFINITIONS. 


In the acquisition of knowledge, the first requisite | 


is the ability to comprehend the distinetion of ob- 
jects ; to understand wherein one object differs from 
another in nature, form, size and use; and to know 
the relations they sustain to each other. We use 
words as the representatives of objects, or as the 


vestment of thought; and unless, through these in- | 


dices, we are enabled to arrive at the object, or 
thought itself, the words are empty and useless. As 
the discriminating faculties are, therefore, among 
those first brought into use, they are to be developed 
and more or less disciplined at an early age. In the 
study of books, the “ Tyro’s” first difficulty, is the 
distinguishing, by their forms, of the letters of the 
alphabet, and applying to each its name. 

This done, spelling and pronouncing, sometimes 
erroneously called reading, are comparatively easy 
and pleasant tasks, and not unfrequently constitute 
the extent of the puapil’s progress in the art of read- 
ing. But in many cases; habits of carelessness are 
here formed and the reading lesson is thought of, 
only, when it is called for by the teacher; and is 


then gone through with, without thought or reflec- 
tion. 


This practice is certainly very unfortunate for the 
learner; since to utlearn this careless habit,—to use 
the common phrase—of running over things, requires 
additional effort, which should be employed to a 
better advantage. Yet there is no defect more pre- 
valent in our schools, than the habit of pronouncing 
words, without any attention given to their mean- 
ings. To the majority of pupils, words, so far from 
conveying to the mind thought or ideas, are but 
empty sounds, playing upon the ear; thus utterly 
failing to place before the mind’s eye, an image of 
the tangible or ideal objects, of which they are the 
representatives. 

This evil can be remedied, and the proper end,— 
that of reaching the mind, through the sound or the 
sight of the word,—attained, only by enforcing the 
rule: . Never leave a word, till you know its mean- 
ing and its most important relations. 

That the learner mast know the import of words, 
in order to acquire knowledge, is self-evident, The 
question, therefore, naturally arises, How shall this 
much desired object be attained ? 

That children are prone to description, is well 


known, even to the careless observer, It is a natu-' 


ral and spontaneous faculty ; and if timely directed 
in the proper channel, will enable the pupil in a 


short time to define with facility. In view of this | 


fact, would it not be more natural to immediately 
bring into requisition this faculty, than to tax the 
memory with a long catalogue of unmeaning sounds? 


Children enter the school room wholly ignorant of 

the process of “ being educated.” They come into 
ithe hands of the teacher, as it were, as. clay into 
|the potter’s mould. He may shape the wieldy mass 
into whatever form he desires. So the teacher with 
care may direct the flexible mind into any channel 
he pleases; and upon this primary direction de- 
pends, very materially, the after progress of the pu- 
pil. And here is a fact for Direeters: Look well 
to your primary schools, that the first impressions 
be well-timed and proper. 

We are aware that men of ‘‘much learning” are 
wont to display it, through high sounding speech; 
but such never can become good teachers. Our 
schools require men of liberal education and com- 
mon sense, with a copiousness of languages, char- 
acteristic for its Anglo-Saxon. With such a teacher 
the initiation of the “ Freshman,” or new comer in- 
to the “modus-operandi of the school-room” may 
be much improved. 

The first lesson, instead of a trembling and a 
sweating over the A B C, would be a pleasant dia- 
logue between teacher and pupil. A picture of the 
dog, for example, may be found in the pupil's book 
and form the subject of such discourse. ‘ 

Did you ever see a dog? Have you a dog at 
home? What is his name? What color is he? 
&c., &c., are familiar questions which the pupil will 
answer with increasing delight. By extending this 
practice to other familiar objects, the habit of de- 
scribing will soon be acquired to a considerable de- 
gree of perfection; which, by the way, is the intro- 
duction to more minute defining. The pupil should 
be required to describe, in his own language, the 
more simple letters of the alphabet ; then combining 
the letters into words, such as dog, bad, boy, &c., 
let the pupil be required to spell, pronounce, and de- 
fine. But perhaps, our philosophic friends may say, 
it requires more knowledge to define such words as 
dog, bad, &c., than the pupil possesses. Be it so; 
yet, although he may not be able to point out all the 
minutiz of the idea conveyed to the philological 
mind, he can, nevertheless, by his simple descrip- 
tions and comparisons, indicate that he is apprehen- 


sive of the import of the word. 


There will thus be formed not only a habit of de- 


scribing and defining, but also the habit of studying 
how to describe and define; the habit will strength- 
‘en, and the ability increase, as new words and ob- 
| jects present themselves. And soon, no duty will 
be more pleasant to the learner, than that of answer- 
ing questions on the meaning of words, or the sub- 
ject matter of some interesting story read for the 
lesson. 

The questions should be plain and simple, fully 
|within the comprehension of those questioned, lest 
by untimely questioning, the young mind be discour- 
‘aged, and the pleasures of school be turned into 
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hate, To the seems of enol under consideration, | and through its effect upon the intellectual part of 
we would recommend, that the teacher explain such| our nature, it acc omplishes its work. We are, there- 
portions of the lessons as may be beyond the com-| fore, to consider the adaptation of questioning, in 
prehension of his class, without first puzzling it by| its relations to the mind alone. And when éhese re- 
asking what he knows cannot be answered. lations are clearly defined, and are made to exist in 
A dictionary should be made a requisite with all | harmonious connexion, the work will be accomplish- 
who read with considerable fluency ; and its use, and| ed, as affecting every other department of education 
manner of using, should be fully explained by the| —physical, mental and moral—for we deem the prac- 
teacher. tice, to a greater or less extent, equally essential in 
Another class of pupils is found in our schools,| all, We cannot, indeed, conceive of the relation of 
composed of those who have made some advance-| teacher and pupil, without associating therewith the 
ment, yet are unaccustomed to enquire after the) idea of mutual intercourse, brought about through 
meanings of words, or to think, or study on what|the medium of conversation and query. And final- 
they read. | ly, after proper instruction has been given, we must 
Here then is a careless practice to be broken up,| finish by propounding questions as a test of the pu- 
and habits of studiousness and a desire to under-| pil’s attainments. For how shall the teacher leave 
stand what is read, cultivated. To this class we! his classes at the close of the day, or his school at 
would recommend the study of Etymology, and a} the end of the term, with any certainty as to their 
free use of thedictionary. The study of Etymology) knowledge, unless he is continually applying the 
creates a desire to learn the use of words and phra-| tests as he proceeds? And how shall the pupil him- 
ses, and at the same time furnishes the means re-| self be certain of his acquirements, unless his educa- 
quisite to the acquisition of such knowledge. Than| tion is so managed, as to give him some criterion by 
this nothing further can be accomplished, except by| which to judge ;—unless his answers are criticised, 
the perseverance and energy of the pupil. and his mind, in this way, cle ne of all the mists 
Not unfrequently the study of words, as tanght in| which may have gathered about it, during the time 
Etymology, is uninteresting, dull and barren ; tend-| he has been engaged in acquiring knowledge con- 
ing to embarrass and discourage rather than instruct-| cerning any given subject? In no other way, we 
This, however, is not a fault of the science, but lies in) apprehend, can both teacher and pupil feel satisfied, 
the mode of teaching; for when rightly taught, it} or any subject worthy of being taught, be con- 
becomes one of the most interesting and fruitful| sidered as finished. Class exercises, which mainly 
studies, that can be introduced into our schools. It} consist of question and answer, are also indispensa- 
is to be regretted that so small a proportion of our) ble in every branch of study. 
teachers have hitherto given their attention to this| Tethe teacher, then acearate knowledre of thé 
subject. Certainly it is worthy of study, and will | 
art of questioning becomes important. 
amply repay the labors of investigation. | Did we speak of questions, as being addressed to 
To acquire a knowledge of words from the dic-| 
tionary, would be too tedious, and impracticable to| 
ensure success. Such knowledgn must, then, in the| 
absence of a classical education, be obtained from | 
the analysis of words. And this being the province 
of Etymology, it forcibly commends itself to the at- 
tention of every teacher and student. 





disciplined and cultivated minds, this interrogation 
would hardly be worthy the name of an art ;—as to 

such, the want of perspicuity, order, or adaptation, 
would be made up by a previous understanding of 
|the subject, by those to whom they are addressed. 
| Hence, something intelligent in reply would come of 





May, 1857. J. R.Sypuer, | 2ecessity. But it is to be remembered, that the 
— teacher has to propound Ais queries to minds in pro- 
THE ART OF QUESTIONING. cess of cultivation—and seldom to those who may be 


In the practice of teaching, this art is constantly | regarded as already trained. The case, then, becomes 
brought into exercise. It is almost uniformly re-| quite a different one. The laws and principles of 
sorted to, as a means for testing the pupil’s knowl-| adaptation are to be studied. The pupil is to be so 
edge of his task, Though in practice, the art is of-| treated as to awaken and keep alive his powers of 
ten abused, yet it must, of necessity, be much used. | perception. The logical connection of all subjects 
Hence, although we may discover many evils arising| of study, is to be especially noticed and followed.— 
from its imperfeet practice, yet, we should not con-| The terms in which his questions should be couched, 
demn it as a means of discipline ;—but endeavor ra-| the order and fitness of time for proposing them, and 
ther, so far to make ourselves masters of the art, as| the best means of securing correct answers, must all 
to obviate these unintended results. | receive careful attention. 

The process of questioning must be considered as} We have here, then, a subject, which when pre- 
affecting intellectual culture alone. Though used as| sented, may be considered in theory, a science, and in 
a means in other departments of education, yet in all! practice, an art. 
cases, its immediate influence is upon the mind itself,| A knowledge of teaching (which includes the prac- 
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tice of the art of qu 
er, accurate and critical knowledge of the subject 
taught. All instraction in the art of teaching, must | 
proceed upon this hypothesis. Though a teacher | 
may sometimes commence teaching that with which | 
he is not yet familiar in detail, and be in some man.- | 
ner successful, yet, as a principle, it must be con- | 
ceded, that no subject can be properly and scientifi- 
cally presented, even in its most elementary parts, 
without a thorough understanding of it, as a whole. 


estioning,) supposes, in the teach- | 





school, is a very important one,—indeed, in many 
respects, the most important that the teacher ever 
sees. Many, aye, far too many, of our teachers be- 
gin their first school without having bestowed one 
serious thought upon the fearful responsibilities they 
are about to take upon themselves, or the far-reach- 
ing consequences which will inevitably follow their 
teachings. They have never formed any plan for 
the governing and arranging their schools; they 
know nothing of what they are to do, or ought to do, 


What is true in this particular, of teaching as a| first. About all they know is, they are going to keep 
science, is equally true of that department of it which |school ; and upon the first morning they find them- 
I have termed the art of questioning. iselves surrounded by forty or fifty pupils, or rather 
The teacher has three separate and distinct de-|children of both sexes, who are to become their pu- 
partments of labor, as instructor of a school. 1st, | pils, without knowing what to do with them, or for 
Instruction —awakening ideas concerning things ;| them. 
explaining principles, by means of examples and il-| Not knowing what to do, or where to begin, they 
lustrations ; and combining them in such a manner | 20t unfrequently do nothing for some considerable 
in the exercises given, as to render them capable of | time after the school should have commenced. By 
being retained in the memory. 2d, Hearing Recita-| this time, the eagle-eyed scholars have discovered 
sions, and 3d, Furnishing opportunities for applying, | the embarrassment of the new master, and proceed 
as far as possible, the knowledge acquired, to the ‘to take advantage of it. This procedure on their 
purpose for which it is intended. | part, greatly increases the incapacity of the teacher; 
The first two divisions .of labor require the con-|and the first half day is gone, and not one step taken 
stant use of questions, varying according to the na-|toward organizing the school, but a great deal has 
ture of the exercises. Questions suitable for instruc- | been done to create future annoyance and perplexi- 
tion are of that easy, simple character, the answers | ties. The scholars have learned that the teacher is 
to which are’readily suggested to the pupil’s mind,|®t a loss to know what to do or where to begin.— 
from association with that which he already knows,— |Some, perhaps, have already formed themselves into 
and are only given in order to insure attention, to |® club, for the express purpose of being able the 
hold the mind to every point as the exercise pro-|™0re systematically to tease him. He has lost con- 
ceeds, to quicken the perception, to give force and | ‘dence in himself and in his ability to arrange and 
reality to the illustrations, and to assist the memo- |°Vern his school, but he knows something must be 
ry in retaining the subject matter taught. This is done ; and now, in his confusion and embarrassment, 
the inductive method, and should be much used with he Will be more likely to commence at the wrong 
young pupils, with those whose perceptions need | place, as he is forced to commence at the wrong 
brightening, and in fact, with any and all pupils, |‘ime, than at the right. 
when a subject is to be presented for the first time.| There is now great danger that the whole school 
A repetition of such exercises, upon obvious elemen- | will go on badly through the term. Whereas, if the 
tary principles, is frequently found necessary during |new master, though young he may be and wholly in- 
the whole course of study. This oral instruction | experienced, had started with some plan marked out, 
can seldom be dispensed with, without injury. jand well considered and digested, all these troubles 
Questions for recitation are of a more general cha-|would have been avoided 
racter, the answers to which include the comprehen-| Let the youthful teacher, therefore, ponder care- 
sive definition, formula or rule; and the principles |fally what he intends to do, before he goes for the 
of which definitions, formule or rules, have before | first time, into a school house as a teacher. He is 
been taught by the living teacher, or acquired from | in a new position ; different circumstances are around 
the book. When the pupil is prepared for this ex-|him from what he has been accustomed to act in.— 
ercise he should proceed, as far as possible by topic| While a pupil, his business was to obey rules and 
—his subject being frequently signified to him by a|regulations, with orders and commands made and 
hint, rather than by a direct question. |promulgated by others. Now, he has become the 
My article is long enough. I will stop short and | governor, instead of the governed. He will goon 
continue at a future time, C. W. Deans, (find, what thousands of others have found, that it is 
Chester, May 7, 1857. |much easier to find fault with rules and orders, when 
required to obey them, than it is to make good ones 
FIRST DAY IN SCHOOL. |himself. Instead of looking to others to be directed, 
The first day in school, or the day on which a|he has to direct the forty or fifty that are around 
young, inexperienced teacher commences his, or her/him. Here, too, he will find that to go to school as 
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a scholar, and to go as the teacher, are different 
kinds of business. 

Let him form a definite plan and propose to him- 
self, and carefully mature, so far as is possible, some 
system by which he intends to govern and manage 
his school; so that when the first morning comes, 
and he finds himself in the school house with his fu- 
ture pupils around him, he will be ready for imme- 
diate operations, before roguish boys and uneasy 
girls have time to form their plans to tease and an- 
noy him. If they conclude that he is ready and 
prompt, they will generally think it best for them to 
wait awhile, and see how things go off for a day or 
two. 

The plan that he forms may not work well. It 
will quite likely be found, even on the first day, to 
be deficient in almost every particular. No matter; 
he has gained an important point; he at least knows 


what he intends to try to do—he has got a start.— 


And now when his system fails to meet the necessi 
ties of the cases as they occur, he can modify it ; but 
let bim follow up his plan until he finds that he can 
introduce, and put into successful operation, a bet- 
ter one. A poor system for the management of a 
school is to be preferred to no system at all. 


But here let me caution young teachers against 


fixing upon a course that they will carry out at all) 
hazards, which they will use as the tyrant did his| 


iron bed-stead—stretching those that were too short, 
and cutting off the legs of those that were too long. 
to fit the iron frame. 
into the account of which they were ertirely ignorant; 
difficulties to be met and provided for of which they 
never thought. Now, to lay down, or form in the 
mind, a sort of iron code, would be as far to the op- 
posite extreme as to have no planatall. The young 
teacher should decide in his own mind, before enter- 
ing the schvol upon the first day, what he will do 
under any circumstances that he may reasonably ex- 
pect to occur; then he will not be caught off his 
guard, and liable to commit errors that may influ 
ence the school for the whole term. Scholars— 


small ones, mach smaller than teachers are apt t 


think of—watch the motions of the new teacher, to | 


take advantage of them if possible. 

There is another caution to which the young teach 
er should give heed: In forming his plans, be shouk 
have independence, While he abstracts from others 
all he can, and weaves into his own web all the gooa 
warp he can get from others, he should have th 
plan his own,—adapted to his circumstances anu 
suited to his schvol. Many an individual, who has 
gone forth from under the instruction of an excel 
lent teacher, with high hopes of success as an in- 


structor, has made a most miserable failure, not for 


the want of zeal, or knowledge, but for the want of 


independence. Instead of trying to teach and gov. 
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Circumstances are to be taken | 


ern a school for himself, and by himself, he under- 





took to imitate his model teacher; never taking 
into the account. the fact, that his teacher had ac- 
quired the experience of years,—had formed plans 
and tried experiments term after term, before be hit 
upon a good one—and that even that good one, re- 
quired his school, and himself for the teacher, to 
carry it into successful operation ;—forgetting, too, 
that he has a different school, that he has no expe- 
rience, and perhaps not the talent and tact of the 
person he has taker for his pattern. 


| Had he made his own arrangements and adopted 


a system of his own, using the plans, modes of or- 
ganizing, arranging and governing, and the methods 
of teaching which he had known to be successful in 
other schools ;—had he used these, so far as the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed require them, and 
\no farther, he might have been as successful as i hose 
to whom he looks with so much deference. 

In a word, while the inexperienced pedagogue 
leulls knowledge, and experience, and sy~tems and 
plans, from those who have gone before him, he 
jmust have knowledge, and a system, and a plan of 
|his own; or those of others, will be like superior 
ltools in the hands of a man who knows not how to 
luse them. xX. 


| Towanda, Bradford co., May 14, 1857. 


VARIETY IN SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
Mr. Epiror :— Your request, you see, has pro. 


| duced its result, for here is an article expecting, yet 
|diffidently expecting. a place in the Journal. 

School government is the subject which we wish, 
fora few moments, to discuss before your readers.— 
| Perhaps the most difficult part of the school room 
|exercise, at the present day, is discipline. Normal 
i schools, Teachers’ Institutes and Associations, have 
so simplified the modes of instruction, that it is com- 
paratively an easy task to unfold the reason of 
things in processes, solutions and questions in our 
text books, About school discipline, however, there 
is less said; partly, no doubt, because there is less 
known about it, and partly also, because there is ap 
wersion in the buinan mind, steadily and faithfully, 
And yet 
One of 


uur Directors, a few days ago, remarked to us, that 


o contemplate so disagreeable a subject. 


the difficulty exists to an alarming extent. 


ibe most general fault of the teachers of this county 
s a feeble and inefficient system of government. 


How shall this thing be remedied ? 


How shall we 
nake our governinent as efficient and certain as our 
jemonstrations ? Many a kind-hearted and intelli- 
zent teacher’s fate is based upon a correct solution 
of this question. 

We think the failure may often be attributed toa 
want of variety in discipline. Scores of teachers 
ail because they are too mechanical in administer- 
ig their government. We mean by mechanical, a 


stereotyped process, by which the same punishment 





jis invariably inflicted upon the same crime, in every 
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person guilty of it, no matter what his temperament 
or other peculiarities may by. It is so mechanical 
that the scholar can as readily tell, before hand, 
what the punishment will be as the teacher himself, 
and prepare himself for the ferule, the birch, pen- 
ance or limbo, according to the nature of his crime. 
Who does not know that the same offences may occur 
a hundred times in a day, and yet who does not 
know that it would be the extremest folly to treat 
all of them alike, since they have sprung from so 
many different circumstances and temperaments !— 


But the mechanical teacher arraigns all these cases | 


in precisely the same way, carries on his investiga- 
tions in the same way, condemns and executes the 
culprit in the same way, and finally, eloquently 
charges the little jurymen about him (reversing the 
modus operandi of the courts) in precisely the same 
way. There isthe failure. The school becomes used 
to the punishment from its frequency ; itceases to be 
a punishment simply from its universality, and ceases 
also to produce any result however severely it may 
be applied. 

The teacher needs variety in discipline, just as 
much as in any other department of his school. He 


thought and suggestions, so far as they have remain- 
ed within our recollection, to write a short article 
,for the Journal and for the benefit (?) of its readers. 
As the space allotted us is limited, we must enter at 
once “in medias res ;’ and as the Journal is mainly 
devoted to the interests of our Public Schools, and 
the training of young children in elementary studies, 
we shall confine our remarks to that class of pupils; 
and in answering the above questions in the negative, 
we shall limit our argument within the sphere, in 
|which they move. 

We cannot, however, resist the temptation of say- 
ing that if time and spaee permitted us to enlarge 
the boundaries of our question, so as to embrace the 
effects which sedentary pursuits, incessant and long 
continued application of the brain and intense devo- 
tion to study, have upon health, we should still find 
little occasion to change our convictions, as intima- 
ted above, except indeed to deepen them. But we 

have now in our mind pupils in our public schools, 
boys and girls from the ages of 7 to 18, who are en- 
\gaged in their studies from 4 to 7 hours for 5 days 
|in the week, and we put our question in reference to 
‘them, “ Js study prejudicial to their health?” We an- 


| 


needs it in demonstrating’ propositions, in explaining | gwer emphatically: No/ and we add still further, 
processes, and in elucidating any conceivable point. ‘that so far from being detrimental to health, it even 
As the same point, if it is a difficult one, must be promotes the health both of body and mind, And 


ilustrated over and over again in a variety of ways, 
so the same offence must be met ina variety of ways, 
in order to meet the peculiar constitutions of the dif- 
ferent members of theschool. The one talent is just 
as indispensable as the other. Executive ability 
must be as varied and adaptive, as illustrative tal- 
ent. Again we say, here is often the failure. The 
teacher struggles on, explaining most lucidly and 
patiently, adapting himself in this respect to the ca- 
pacity of every member of his class; and every 
night he wonders why he did not succeed in keeping 
a good school, for it was noisy all day. The trou- 
ble lay in the fact, that he governed all in one way. 
He taught in a variety of ways, but in his discipline 
he traveled in the same beaten track all day. In 
the first case, he followed the teachings of nature 


and common sense; in the last he violated both.— | 


Let the teachers of the youth of the land think of 
this matter, and adapt themselves in their govern- 
mental arrangements to their class, as they do in 
their demonstrations; and we are sure that they 


will find things improving under the new dispensa- |ing at every pore, to the cooling operations of a de 


‘licious current of air. Then his way of studying, 
| perhaps, is fretful; he “hates” the book and the 


tion. J. F. Turcxsrven. 
Meadville, May, 1857. 





STUDY AND HEALTH. 

This caption may serve to introduce a few remarks 
in reply to a question, which frequently occupies the 
thoughts of teachers, and is frequently put to them 
by others, viz: “ Js study prejudicial to health?” We 
met sometime since, somewhere, a brief essay on 
that subject, and we avail ourselves of some of its 





|ifan instance were referred to us, in which ill health 
is presumed to be the result of study, we should at 
once set about the task of investigating the circum- 
| stances attending the study, and we should doubt- 
less find the cause in them, independent of study.— 
| Parents and even physicians—with deference be it 
said—often base their opinions in this respect upon 
a very unfair and imperfect statement of facts. The 
pupil comes home from school with a pain in the 
head, a pain in the back, dullness of vision, a 
|“ weight in the stomach” and a general feeling of 
jlassitade “all over.” To the anxious inquiries of 
| parents, he submits a long story about unreasonably 
|long lessons, about the severity of the teacher, about 
ithe confinement of school and its irksome, constant- 
jly recurring routine, and voila tout; when in reality 
he has surfeited himself with hot buckwheat cakes, 
lwell buttered, and any quantity of hot coffee at 
breakfast, and with “well shortened” pies and other 
equally digestible articles at dinner, or has overheat- 
‘ed himself at recess and exposed his frame, perspir- 


very sight of it, yet is compelled to study its odious 
contents, and the operation vexes the brain like eb- 
ulitions of anger or the fierce developments of passion. 

That there is, however, a heavy amount of head- 
work in the duties of the school-room, and a con- 
stant demand upon the resources of the brain, is 
readily admitted. In our public schools, with a large 
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number of pupils and but one teacher, with many | NECESSITY FOR MORAL INSTRUCTION. 
classes and but one instructor, there mest be, of ne-| Mr. Eprror :—Much has been said and written on 
cessity, quickness and alacrity in ee Wool-|the subject of education. Popular education has of 
gathering, dreamy excursions into the regions of the jlate years engrossed the attention of the people of 
clouds, wanderings and huntings through the con- ‘our Commonwealth much more than formerly; but 
— contents of the poner cannot be — lit has been only in the last three years, that this 
The pupil must have “his wits about him” and all isubject has received that amount and kind of atten- 
his powers and resources equipped for immediate ser- | tion that its intrinsic merits demand imperatively.— 
vice, when his neighbor in the class “wider awake” | 4 ,, 4, notwithstanding the great advance made—the 
than he, is ready to trip him or run him down, if he | proud position occupied by the system, and schools, 
is halting or wavering. This, indeed, requires an | anq teachers of the old Keystone—and all that has 
intense action of the brain ; but then it is only fora@/pheen done to give an impetus to educational pro- 
short time, and the fresh air at mene the | gress, we believe much, very much, remains to be 
noisy play and boisterous laugh at recess, and the | gone, 

journey homeward with its delays and stopping | 
places for fun and frolic, will render it all harmless. | bs a eee ae 
We are convinced, therefore, that in the operation levery month, and, therefore, affords a facility for in- 
of a well ordered and well conducted school, there | - . ' 
is nothing, that needs be prejudicial to the health of }Si¥ing the right force and direction to the advance. 
pupils, who possess ordinary ability, with ordinary | 
applications and interest in their studies. 

There may be, and doubtless there are cases, in| ; ays 0 somes 

, . vancement of the people in this regard, to occupy a 
which Gousnement and study seen to harm; but we small space in your columns, that I may talk famili- 
nae te Pie pert gram, aT * have larly and kindly with our educators and all others— 
resulted from dullness of intellect, distaste for stu-|_ i las il 
dy, a heavy or clouded mind, or on the other hand por idiot 
from a morbid ambition, which wastes by stimulating 
the brain to overwork, and from envious emulation 
and rivalry, which cannot but injuriously affect the 
nervous system. 

But, says one,—perhaps a fond but injudicious pa- 
rent,—“ Will not this sitting on benches before un- 
couth desks for five mortal hours,prejudice the health 
of the pupil?” We say again: No—provided this 
sitting be varied by frequent change of posture, by 
aot ar so sep ee ape re 8 A | because of its transcendent importance, and the sad 
pupil employed ; and provided, the abominable | 
benches and forms be forthwith and forever banished. gard » it, apd the great RPCEY whieh ip 5g cape 
png IS oy i jh, + for it. We grant, that the Church, and the Sabbath 
This sitting down in itself cannot be hurtful; the |, , : é Lage 

4 ; School, and the Parent has each its responsibility, 
construction of the human frame has evident refer- | 
ence to the sitting posture, and therefore, it needs| + , 44 
; ; lrating, and successfully too; but is there not, still, a 
not be irksome or unhealthy. But while God made pit ary ‘ “aby 
: ; : . | want unsupplied ?—a want that may be supplied in 
the human frame with all its wonderfal mechanism 
and adaptation, the carpenter makes the benches, 
and desks, and if they are constructed wrongly—as 
certainly they are, according to all patterns that we 
ever saw in our Public Schools—let them be fitted to 5 tes 
. an : . |to what has been done, and what is still doing, by 
the requirements of sitting, by the cunning contri- | 


Your inestimable Journal is read by thousands 
terchanging thought upon this desired end,—for 


ment, not otherwise easily, if at all, attainable. 





Will you permit a new contributor, one deeply in- 
terested in everything pertaining to the true ad- 


It is necessary that we understand properly what 


|true education is. Is it not the training and full 
| devolopment of the physical, mental and moral facul- 
ities of man? ‘To this definition we can see no seri- 
lous objection ; therefore we take it ascorrect. We 
ido not design to elaberate those several parts of the 
| whole definition as presented above, but wish to con- 
|fine ourselves to some thoughts upon the last men- 
\tioned—the training of the moral faculties. Does 


any one ask why this is necessary? We answer, 


ineglect which characterizes our teachings, in re- 


jand each its mission. ‘These causes have been ope- 


\the common schools? It is not contemplated to 
lencroach upon the province of ary of these agen- 
|cies for the inculcation of pure truth and incorrupt- 
lible morality, Or, rather, it is contemplated to add 


these agencies, another potent influence for the at- 


joi inges ions ~~; 1 ae a 
brag ~ joints, anges Sushioess sve wot epee \tainment of our desideratum. rhe great Operator 
omne ;” but let us not jump at once into the concla-| rene ofall; 

‘on. that to sit d ‘ health works by means, and the record of infallible truth 
at to sit down is ‘ by 
eae rede lee sagan is, that if a child be trained up in the way he should 


But our remarks have insensibly grown beyond 
their intended and allotted length ; and in the fear 
of the editor and his scissors ; we feel compelled to 


bring them to a somewhat abrupt close. 
W.F.W. | We hear much of the teacher’s power, and we all do 


West Chester, Pa., 1857. know he possesses it, in an incalculably great de- 


go, when he is old he will not depart from it. 


May not the teacher be one of these means, and 
is he not responsible in some degree for this training? 
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gree. Whatthen? Let us illustrate by an exam. jinterest, that which is most interesting to parents, 
ple. A vicious man gets possession of a school.— which is exciting public attention and universal re- 
He is unsuspected, and he deliberately goes to work mark, and which most effectually pampers the taste 
to instil infidelity and to stimulate the base passions; acquired in the pestilential atmosphere of current 
all the time teaching, while he thus aids depraved rumor. We haye all the counteracting influences 
human nature, that degree of hypocrisy neecssary to of Church, and Sabbath School, &c., but still the 
keep his and their tendency masked beneath a virtu- feeling increases. Wedo not pretend to say but that 
ous exterior. Here we ask, what will be the result?) these influences might not, ought not, to suffice asa 
Is it not apparent? Will not this course, persevered jcorrective. But do they? We have to deal with 
in for any considerable length of time, totally nulli-|things as they are? We humbly submit, that our 
fy all the virtue inculeated by all other influences ?/ Teachers, who exert an influence for at least five of 
Whilst it is true, that “knowledge is power,” it is as the days in each week of the school term, and who 
true that knowledge, unsanctified, unrestrained by have, or ought to have, the respect and confidence 
redeeming influence, is but an engine of evil. How/of the young in their charge, should exert their 
much more true does this become when the Educa-| mighty influence to overcome the deadly effects of 
tor himself is zealous to pervert the mind and heart, | these pernicious and universally prevalent causes, 
And, we may add, it is lamentably true, too, when| We would not detract an iota from the importance 
he neglects to train the moral faculties and leave the | that belongs to mental and physical education. On 
natural heart to follow, without restraint, its own | the contrary, we hail with delight every thing which 
promptings. | tends to advance either the one or the other. Both 
Under this view of the case, we deem it important |are important. We only wish to give that promi- 
that the moral faculties should be properly educated. | nence to the moral element, that its intrinsic merit 
This should be done for ather reasons, some of |demands; to arouse public thought to the actual 


which we now propose to add : |state of things now existing; to incite our educa- 


To educate the moral of man, is to educate the 
heart,—the benevolent, while the malevolent is cor- | 
rected; it is in short, to train for immortality and| 
bliss, that part of our being which is denominated | 
the soul. ‘True, the soul may be lost, but not when 
thus trained. The soul lost is the result of the op. 
posite course of training, or of neglect to train | 
aright. How momentous then the education of this | 
sleepless immortal! Were death an eternal sleep, | 
it would be indeed insignificant, comparatively.— | 


Bat is it so? | 
** Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
| 


tors so to train the hope of the country and the 
Church, that their profession may be regarded as one 
of the great conservative elements, battling against 
the progression of vice and immorality. We might 
add much ; but believing that there is some merit.in 
brevity, and not wishing to weary your readers, we 
lay down the pen, pro tempore, expressing the hope 
that what has been said may be at least suggestive, 
if nothing more. Should it be desirable you may 
hear from us again. TEACHER. 
Washington, Pa., May, 1857. 





REMINISCENCES OF A TEACHER. 


Was not spoker of the soul ” 
This is but a probationary state of existence, and) It is commonly believed that a school teacher's 
after we shall have passed from it, we then enter life, life is dull and monotonous, and without any spice 
if ever. Every one that participated, in any degree | of romance to enliven it. Those ignorant of the 
or to any extent, in educating, is responsible in that | profession, suppose it an everlasting routine of the 
degree and to that extent, to a Court, from the | same dull tasks, and tiresome recitations, Having 
judgment of which no writ of error lies, and to the | been a teacher for more than a quarter of century, 
decisions of which no bills of exception can be|I know that those opinions are grossly incorrect, 
sealed. And if this part of man must live for ever, | and that in the teacher’s life and daily duties, there 


either living or dying, we cannot express the impor- | 
tance which legitimately attaches to this theme. 

There is at this time a peculiar necessity for awa-| 
king public attention to the subject. Crime is ran-| 
ning rampant throughout our land. The horrible: | 
the atrocious, make up the fearful aggregate of its | 
progress. Every chaunel of intelligence is freight- | 


ing up surrounded by these poisonous influences.— 
Besides this, and still more alarming if possible, 
public taste is vitiated ; there is a morbid desire for | 
such things as murders, burglaries, arsons, et id omne | 
genus. Our youth partake of it. How can it be 
otherwise? The children read, of course, with most 





are events of deep and abiding interest. Dull! to 
see the development of mind, to watch, day by day, 
the inceptions of thought, the accretions of know- 
ledge, from the first acquisitions of alphabetical lore 
to grasping the certain results of the highest branch- 
es of mathematics? Monotonous! the researches 
of history, or geography? Uninteresting! the 


ed with this moral miasma. Our youth are grow-|science of number, the art of calculation, or the 


reading of the classics of our noble mother tongue? 
Is the eloquence of a Cicero,a Chatham, a Webster 
valueless ;—are the beauties of Shakspeare, of Mil- 
ton, of Dryden, of Pope, and a host of other bright 
and glowing stars in the literary firmament “ dull, 
flat, stale and unprofitable ?” 
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Yet these form part and parcel of our daily 
tasks, which thou, superficial observer, thinkest 
dull and monotonous. Listen, or read for thyself, 
and thou wilt discover, that a teacher’s life has its 
lights and shades, its romance and reality, its 
periods of depression, and its peans of vic- 
tory. 


From my note book‘ and memory, and from the 
recitals of my contemporaries, I propose drawing 
a few reminiscences of the past, which will satisfy 
the most skeptical, if they think the sketches worth 
perusal, that the life of the teacher is not dull, mo- 
notonous or destitute of variety. On the contrary, 
they will find the teaher’s experience a transcript 
of life in its varied phases, often presenting fair and 
beauteous pictures of the bright side of human- 
ity. ‘ 

Having premised so much, I will now carry the 
reader back to that memorable period of life when 
I first essayed to be a teacher. That was before 
the establishment of Normal Schools, County In- 
stitutes, or Educational Associations of any kind. 
Those were the days when any body might become 
a pedagogue ; when every broken down merchant, 
or unsuccessful speculator, or unlucky wight, might 
try his hand at school teaching. Those were the 
days when the County Superintendent, had never 
been imagined, or dreamt of, and examinations of 
the qualifications of teachers, was a terra incognita 
whose shores no Columbus had discovered. Well, 
I was—no matter what—when a vacancy occurred 
in the school of a charitable institution, in which 
the children were friendless, and parentless, and 
destitute! Deserted by those whose weaknesses or 
vices beggard their unfortunate offspring, they 
were taken charge of by a few benevolent gentle- 
men, whose labors were lightened by a party of 
kind ladies, who paid periodical visits to the estab- 
lishment, and did what they could to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor orphans. 


I found many of the children very docile and 
loving, keenly alive to sympathetic impulses and 
anxious to learn. The girls soon obtained places, 
and the boys were bound to farmers, mechanics,and 
others, wherever their guardians became satisfied 
that they would meet good and kind treatment.— 
Many years have passed since then; those boys 
have become men, and, despite the prestige of their 
infancy and childhood, many of them have become 
respeeted and valued members of society. That 
strong feeling, implanted in the human breast, to 
revisit scenes of childhood and to call up the recol- 
lections of youthful days, has brought back manya 
stout and stalwart man to see and converse with 
his old teacher, and revive the recollection of many 
a scene that with me was long since forgotten, and 
obliterated by the tread of time. I have been fre- 





quently met by the most gentlemanly men, who have 
said, “ Mr. you do not recollect the poor 
boy who was your pupil at the-——— Asylum?” 
One enterprising, hardy mechanic, actively engaged 
in putting up a whole row of elegant houses, 
stopped me in the street one day, and said: “I was 
a pupil of yours, when you were a very young man, 
and I have never lost sight of you since, though I 
have never spoken to you until now. Your kind- 
ness to me, a poor destitute orphaned child, I have 
always remembered with emotions of the liveliest 
gratitude. Many of your early scholars have be- 
come rich men, and would be much ashamed to let 
the world, and their rich and proud associates, 
know that they had once been objects of charity 
and inmates of a charitable school. But,” continued 
he, “ I do not feel ashamed of my early poverty, for 
that was entailed on me, by no fault of mine. I 
have worked hard, and have always been enabled to 
support a large family, and give a good education 
to my children.” 

But one of the most interesting incidents con- 
nected with that school, occured three years ago. 
A gentleman called one day at my house, and an- 
, said he wished 
On entering the parlor. 
a tall, finely formed man, addressed me very cour- 
teously, and asked me if I was the former teacher 
at the “ Asylum?” On answering affirma- 
tively, he said, “I was one of your pupils, and, 


nouncing himself as Doctor - 
to see me a few minutes. 





though personal recollections have faded from my 
memory, your name has always been held in grate- 
ful recollection,. and I have long been anxious to 


meet with you.” He then proceeded to state that 


jhe had left the Asylum at an early age, being 


bound apprentice on a farm, where he had hard 
work, hard fare, and unkind treatment. With a 
strong love for books, and an ardent desire to ac- 
quire knowledge, every spare moment he could 
snatch from labor, was devoted to study, until his 
acquirements astonished the hard-fisted farmer, 
and his astute family. While in the farmer’s em- 
ploy, he had the good fortune to attract the notice 
of the village doctor, and arrangements were made 
by which our student was transferred to the Doe 
tor’s family. Here he commenced his medical stu- 
dies, and in due course of time entered the celebra- 
ted Medical School of the University at Philadel 
phia, where he graduated with distinguished honors. 
He is now married, wealthy, and in successful prac- 
tice in Western New York. 

These are but a few instances of many that could 
be adduced, to show that the teacher has his pleas- 
ant recollections, and that many of his old pupils 
remember and appreciate his toils, his efforts, and 
his usefulness. 

It is true, that the teacher is not always cheered 





on his way with the outpourings of gratitude, and 
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that sometimes his efforts and his self-sacrifices are 
forgotten in the rush, and hurry, and bustle of 
worldly employments. The allurements of avarice, 
the temptations of ambition, press their devotees 
forward with a resistless impetus, and the simple 
pleasures of childhood, and the delights of the 
school boys’ life are swallowed up in an insatiate 
vortex. The man of the world often forgets that 
any gratitude is due to his faithful instructors,—to 
those who have devoted all their time and talents 
to his mental advancement. He supposes that all 
moral obligation has long since been cancelled, that 
his teachers have been amply paid, and that, for all 
he knows or cares, they repose on “ beds of down, 
or couches of ivory.” 

A distinguished ;Roman emperor thanked the 
gods for two things especially: That he, in youth, 
had been under the care of good instructors, and 
that he had found the like blessing for his children. 

And now, Mr. Editor, having complied with 
your wish that I should furnish an article for your 
excellent School Journal, I take my leave for the 
present, If what I have written should prove ac- 
ceptable to yourself, or your readers, you will hear 
from me again. 

If, on the contrary, my rambling remarks pos- 
sess no interest for the editor or his readers, I have 
nothing further to say, than that I shall acquiesce 
in their decision, and withdraw as a contributor to 
the pages of the Journal. 

Should any one wish to hear from me again, I 
intend offering a few remarks on the obligations of 
society to teachers, who, have devoted the prime 
and vigor of their lives to the education of the 
youth of our land, and who have fitted them for 
usefulness, and have qualified them for elevated and 
lucrative stations. v: 

Philadelphia, May, 1857. 





ORDER. 

* Order is heaven’s first law,” and aschool with- 

out order might justly (to illustrate small things 
by great) be compared to the universe left to itself, | 
with no Omnipotent ruler to guide and regulate | 
the motions, and determine the orbits of the heaven- 
ly bodies. World would jostle against world and 
system against system, and chaos and “ wide wast- 
ing destruction ” would reign supreme ;— 

And “ worlds, that count his circles, now unhinged, 


. would headlong rush, 
To timeless night and chaos, whence they rose.” 


A school room where there is regularity and or- 
der, isa pleasant place to teacher and pupil; but 
where there 's noise and confusion, talking and 


running about, it is not only very unpleasant to the 
teacher, but also to every well disposed pupil. It 
is impossible for the teacher to devote his atten- 
tion to a class reciting, while there is poor order. 
I have visited schools where the order was such that 





little or nothing could be done. The teacher calls 
a class to recite. Immediately the whole school 
is in an uproar,—talking, laughing, bustling about, 
slates falling, &c. When the uproar has subsided, 
recitation commences, while talking is still going 
on in every part of the room, and disorderly pupils 
are playing their “pranks ;” and about every 3 or 
4 minutes, as the noise rises to a point intolerable 
to the teacher, a call to order is sounded either by 
the stentorian voice of the teacher, or by ruler or 
bell. The teacher's attention is called from his class 
every moment,—now by some disorderly pupil who 
requires correction; now by another who wants 
” now by another who 
wants a slate, book, pencil or drink ; now by anoth- 
er who wants to know where the lesson is ; now by 


the teacher to do a “sum; 


three or four—all at once—who want to go out :— 
and thus the time passes, without profit to the 
school or pleasure to the teacher. 

1 have visited other schools where every thing 
went like clock-work. The teacher calls a class to 
recite. They rise and go to the place for recitation, 
in an orderly manner—no one trying to get ahead of 
another, to get some particular seat, nor three or 
four trying at the same time, by pushing, to get it- 
The rest of the school continues quiet, not notic- 
ing the class passing out, nor taking advantage of 
the occasion to talk and play. The teacher’s un- 
divided attention is given to the class ; no pupils in- 
terrupting him continually, no asking leave to go 


out by any pupil, under ordinary circumstances ;— 


no leaving seats ;—in fine, no pupil is allowed to 
interrupt the teacher for any ordinary cause, while 
a class is reciting. The time passes pleasantly and 
profitably; the teacher not being required to stop re- 
peatedly while making explanations to his class, in 
|order to restore a little quiet. 
| Which of these teachers has the best chance of 
| success and long life? Good order makes the 
| teac her’s employment pleasanter, and consequently 
he will be pleasant,—an indispensable quality in the 
jteacher. ‘There are some persons, I am aware, so 
| peculiarly constituted, or so careless of the best in- 
terest of their schools, as not to be troubled by any 
amount of noise and confusion. But teachers who 
do not regard disorder in the school-room as a 
great evil, what ever may be the cause of this indif- 
ference, are generally characterized by qualities 
which render them unfit to be the guides of youth. 
Bnt generally in a school where there is mach 
disorder, the care worn face and wrinkled brow of 
the teacher proclaim that there is trouble within,— 
a consciousness that something is wrong, which he 
would gladly make right. May it not be this want 
of order in school, that drives from their field of la- 
bor, in disgust, many who have entered the profes- 
sion, with ardent desire to become successful teach- 





ers? It cannot be that teaching is an irksome 
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business. It must be, then, the circumstances un-| first session, the observations may 


der which the teacher labors that make him tired 
of his business and cause him to leave it. Let the 
experience of teachers answer, if this is not so.— 
Have you not felt sometimes, when it has fallen to 
your lot to take charge of a noisy school—where 
disorder has long reigned supreme,—and you have 
nearly exhausted your powers of persuasion and 
your authority in striving to bring order and regu- 
larity out of tumult and disorder;—have you never 
felt at such a time, like crying out “O for a lodge in 
some vast wilderness?” And when you have returned 
home from school with a severe headache or ex- 
hausted in mind and body, have you not felt that 


your lot was hard beyond the common fate of men?| 


But when at last you have restored order and regu- 
larity ; how different are your feelings! 

If such is the effect of disorder upon the mind 
of the teacher, it will certainly have no less effect 
upon his health; for the mind and body are so 
closely connected that when one suffers the other 
must suffer also; and a continued state of great 
anxiety will most assuredly injure the health, and 
perhaps bring the individual to an early grave. 

Let the teacher, then, who would make teaching 
an occupation pleasant to himself and profitable to 
his pupils, strive, by all the means in his power, to 
secure good order in his school, and let him not 
rest till order and harmony prevail. 

I did intend to consider, in this article, them an- 
ner of governing a school and the means to be used; 
but as my communication is already longer than |] 


intended, I will leave that part for some future ar- 


ticle. J: P. 8. 
Schuylkill co.. May, 1857 


INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH, PHILADELPHIA. 
EK. D. Bassert, Principal. 





ResrecteD Frrenp :—A few days since while in 
Philadelphia, I received an invitation to attend 
“The fifth Annual Examination of the classes of the 


Institute for colored youth.” And as this is an in- 


stitution designed for the instruction of both sexes} formed by some 6 or 8 pupils- 
in the higher branches of learning, as well as in 


those usually taught in the Grammar Schools of 


that city, I gladly accepted the invitation, and was 
conducted to a seat from which a good opportunity | of the appropriate rules, 


was afforded of witnessing the exercises. 


As my time was very limited—not being at liber- part of all the pupils, suffici 
ty to attend more than the morning session—I regret | 
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appear like a mere 


glance at the exercises; and yet they had so much 
novelty for me, that I could not help thinking that 
they might interest the readers of the School Jour- 
nal, 

From the class recitations, I should have thought 
there might have been one hundred pupils in attend- 
ance, and perhaps about an equal number of each 
sex. The ages, I should suppose, might be from 12 
or 14 to 18 or 20; and among those were to be seen 
every shade of complexion—from coal-black to the 
fairest white, in which it would require the keenest 
inspection to discover any trace of African descent; 
but as some observations relative to the physical ap- 
pearance and developments will naturally occur in 
presenting the remarks on the different classes, I 
I might 


however remark that the different: examiners were 








| shall introduce them in that connection. 


all colored, and as far as I could learn, professors of 
ithe Institute—including Sarah M. Douglass who has 
|long enjoyed a high reputation among the accom- 
plished teachers of Philad Iphia., 

The first examination which I witnessed was of 
the nature of a Grammar Review, for advanced 
classes in that study. The Examiner, E. D. Bassett, 
took a position in the apartment sufficiently remote 
to require, on the part of the examined, an elevation 


of the voice that would make the replies intelligible 


in all parts of the room. The answers were such as 
to conform to this requisition. The words were ut- 
tered sufficiently loud and distinct, but without an 
affected tone or manner; and the replies to the dif- 
ferent interrogatories indicated a familiar acquain- 
tance with the leading principles of English Gram” 
j}mar. I think, from recollection, there might be 
from 10 to 12 in this class. 

The next exercise was “ Latin” (Grammar and 
Reading.) Several passages were read of a selec- 
tion from Roman History. The different members 
of the class each reading a paragraph in full, and af.- 
terwards, reading sentences therefrom with the ac- 
companying translations. After this reading, per- 


several of whom were 


females—the professor proceeded to examine the 
class on the grammatical construction of the differ- 
ent passages, requiring them to make the application 

This specimen of catechi- 


» of the language on the 


sing evinced a knowled 





nt for the understand- 


ling of the author, and t 


1e adaptation of the rules by 


not being able to say much about the organization! them showed that they had been well instructed in 
of this Institute, as the observations made in the! this elementary portion of the Latin language. The 
course of a very few hours gave me a deep interest,| Professor having charge of this branch was R. 
not only in the exercises as presented, but in its fu-| Campbell. 

ture prosperity. Some observations made on the| The next exercise had reference to the principles 


spur of the occasion are here offered. 


As I was an entire stranger to the patrons of the 
institution, and left immediately on the close of the| by them, were such as are exhibited in the reduction 


| of “Higher Algebra”—I think there were 4 pupils 


of this class (all boys.) 


The principles expounded 
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of equations of the higher order, and the principles 
on which such equations are constituted and ana- 
lyzed. The explanations on these various topics 
showed that the pupils engaged must have been well 
instructed in the prelimizary principles of Algebra 
—Examiner, E. D. Bassett. 

The next performance was “ Mental Arithmetic.” 
This exercise is now so generally introduced in all 
our best schools, in Country and City, that it has no 
novel features. Suffice it to say, that the class, af- 
ter enunciating the problems with a distinctness that 
made them audible in all parts of the room, proceed- 
ed to analyze, among others, some of the most diffi- 
cult problems in Colburn, which they did with a self 
possession, and a power of concentration of the meu- 
tal faculties, very creditable to the teacher of this 
department—Sarah M. Douglass, Examiner. 

The performance next in order, was an examina- 
tion of “ United States History "commencing with 
the earliest period of the settlement and carried 
down to the principal memorable events of the pres- 
ent time. This exercise was creditable alike to pu- 
pils and teacher.—G. A. Mappo, Examiner. 

The exercise next introduced was on Physiology, 
the class consisting of some fifteen or twenty pupils 
(all girls). This was the most interesting to me of all 
the performances. The style of answering the ques- 
tions was brilliant; and it would have compared to 
advantage with any class of students whom I have 
ever seen catechised. The animated and intelligent 
countenances of such little girls—of from 12 to 14 
years of age—their answers, given with promptness 
and perfect self-possession, to the important ques- 
tions in Anatomy, Hygiene, &c.— all combined, had 
& very animating effect upon the audience. Sarah 
M. Douglass, Examiner. 

The next candidates for examination were a class 
in Geometry—two boys and two girls. Each had 
diagrams drawn on Blackboards, and with chalk in 
hand, took their stations for the purpose of writing 
out, with Algebraic formula, the various propositions 
required to be proved. These propositions were 
from “ Davies’ Legendre "—and one in particular, I 
noticed, among the more difficult ones of the work. 
The demonstrations were all performed in a most 
satisfactory manner.—R. Campbell, Examiner. 

Next in order came the examination of a pupil 
who, I think, had taken the highest honors of the 
Institute. The subject was “ Differential and Integ- 
ral Calculus ”—a science known formerly under the 

general name of Fluxions. After a full exam- 
ination in the first part, by which the elementary 
principles of the science were clearly set forth, the 
youth solved on the blackboard, a number of prob- 
lems illustrating the maxima et minima of quantities, 
and, he afterwards performed solutions indicating 
the means of obtaining them. He showed, more- 


ions to the calculations of various problems, either 
|in Geometry or Algebra. Altogether the perform- 
ance was most satisfactory—E. D. Bassett, Exami- 
| ner. 

Tothose who consider of prime importance, the ar- 
gument intending to sustain African inferiority of in- 
tellect—a lesson might have been presented from this 
morning’s exercises, Those pupils (as in the last in- 
stance) who were pre-eminent in the most abstruse 
branches were among the number, about whose de- 
scent there could be no mistake. 

As in the beginning of this sketch, 1 must re- 
peat my regret on being called away from “such a 
feast of reason and flow of -oul.” I believe this In- 
| stitute owes its origin to the philanthropy of Ortho- 
dox Friends, and they may certainly congratulate 
themselves on its success. Such fruits as those ex- 
hibited by the classes and examinations, of which I 
have given but a meagre and imperfect sketch, of 
the first Session, afford the best memorial of its 
practical worth. The school is generally called the 
Colored High School of Philadelphia. Though in 
the programme of the exercises which I herewith 
send, the managers do not assume any such title. 


Ws. H. Jonnson. 
Buckingham, Bucks co., 5th month, 9th, 1857. 























Addresses, Reports, We. 
THE TRUE TEACHER. 

A Tribute to the memory of the Rev, Curistian Rv- 
pDOLPH KessiER, late Principal and Founder of the 
Allentown Seminary. By Wisam M. Reyr- 
notps, D.D. 

[Inrropuctory Note.—The following address was deliv- 
ered, under the circumstances mentioned in its introductory 
remarks, at the close of the Winter Session of Allentown Se- 
minary (March,) 1855. Circumstances unnecessary: to_ex- 
plain, prevented its publication at the time; but it is hoped 
that the practical illustrations which it gives of the charac- 
ter of a true teacher, as well as its well merited tribute 
to the memory of an accomplished and laborious teacher, 
will secure it a welcome from the readers of the School 
Journal generally. Confined entirely to the consideration of 
the character of its subject as a Teacher, we know of no 
more fitting place for its appearance. ] 

Our departed friend, the late Rev. Cuartes Rv- 

pDOLPH Kess.Er, but a few days before his decease, 

requested me to officiate in his stead at the close of 
the Winter session of his school, the last occasion 
upon which he had proposed appearing as the Prin- 

cipal of the Allentown Seminary, in order that I 

might, in his name, bid farewell to his scholars as 

well as to their parents and friends, who usually 
cheered him by their presence upon such occasions. 

At that time he still entertained the expectation, as 

did we also, that though in very feeble health, he 

might still be spared to witness, if not to participate 








in, the closing exercises of the Institution which he 
had founded and so successfully built up, and over 
the welfare of which he had so faithfully watched. 
But the All-wise Disposer of events has ordered oth- 
erwise, Before his last greeting could be delivered 
to you, or his last effort be made for the improve- 
ment meh children, you have been called upon 
to attend his cold remains to the silent tomb, and 





over, the manner of applying the principles of Flux- 


there to utter your final farewell to him whose 
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ear shall no more upon earth listen to the sweet! Our friend drank in deeply of the spirit of 


music of human friendship. 

The angel of death, therefore, has stepped in and 
performed that duty which our friend had devolved 
upon me; and it only remains for me to improve, as 
best I may, for you and for myself, this divine visita- 
tion, and to consider some of the lessons which may 
be learned from his life,and labors, and death. Nor 
do I approach this duty of friendship reluctantly; 
feeling as I do, that my theme is no less profitable 
than sacred,and one from which much may be learned, 
not by any eloquence of mine, but from the admira- 
ble character of him, “who being dead yet speaketh.” 
And as others, who knew him longer and better, 
have already given their tribute to his character as 
a man and a christian, I shall confine myself to that 
which more immediately concerns us upon this oc- 
casion, by which we are reminded of his labors as 
an instructor of youth, and beg your attention whilst 
I consider some of those traits in his character, and 
incidents in his brief, yet fruitful career, which ex- 
hibit him as the model of a true and faithful teacher. 

The marked success which attended our friend in 
the establishment of the institution which he found- 
ed and conducted in your midst, the great services 


which he thus rendered to Allentown and to this) 


whole section of country, the interest which he here 
awakened in education, and the impulse which he has 
thus given to this great cause, all unite in demand- 
ing that we should endeavor to ascertain and to indi- 
cate the causes to which these important results are 
attributable. We believe that these will be found 
in his character and qualifications as a teacher, 
which we now propose considering. 

1. The first point which we here notice is, that 
our friend was most thoroughly trained and prepared 
Sor his business as a teacher. His education was not 
only thorough and extensive, but it was specifically 
adapted to the work in which he was to engage.— 
He received his first instruction from his father, the 
Rev. G. S. Kessler, whose high attainments as a 
scholar have been recognized, not only in his native 
land (Switzerland), where he discharged with high 
credit to himself the combined duties of teacher and 
pastor, but also in this his adopted country. His 
father also took a deep interest in the improvement 
and elevation of education in all its aspects, which, 
doubtless, contributed greatly to develope and direct 
his taste and determine his choice in the selection 
of a profession. Under these circumstances, we may 
be sure that his elementary training was of the most 
thorough and judicious character. For his more 
advanced education he was sent to Chur, the Capi- 
tol of Granbuender, or the Grisons, where in the vale 
of Davos, and in the little village of Glaris, he first 
drew the breath of life. Here he was committed to 
the care of high!y accomplished teachers, and his 
progress in his studies was of the most satisfactory 
character. Switzerland, ever since the age of the 
Reformation, when Zuingli labored as the noble 
compeer of Luther, has been distinguished for the 
ardour with which its sons have devoted themselves 
to the cultivation of literature. Here the persecu- 
ted reformers and literati of other lands have often 
found a refuge. Zuingli, Calvin and Beza rank with 
the most learned men of their age, and the names of 
Baxderf, Haller, Gessner, Sismondi, Bernouilli, Salis 
and others have shed glory upon more modern 
times. The Universities of Geneva, Basel, and Zu- 
rich have a European reputation; and the labors of 
Pestallozzi at Yverdun, and of Fellenberg, at Hof- 
wyl mark an epoch in the history of modern eda- 
cation. 


his 
countrymen in their taste for literature. Although 
especially fond of History, Geography and Natural 
Science, he soon became a fine classical scholar, and 
went successfully through the usual course of Greek 
and Latin authors. These studies he proposed 
pushing still further at the University of Leipsic, 
where he was to complete his academical course.— 
Here, however, his studies were interrupted by the 
departure of his father for America, to which, like so 
many of the other sous of Switzerland, his thoughts 
were turned as to the Switzerland of the new world, 
| where liberty and religion were to find a refuge when 
| banished from other lands. But this time, which he 
|spent among his native hills with his mother, whilst 
his father was exploring the new home to which he 
| finally removed, was by no means lost to our faith- 
ful student. It was devoted to studies which were 
immediately connected with that part of his life, 
which it is our special object to unfold. He had al- 
ready, in the Gymnasium at Chur, attended several 
courses of lectures upon Pedagogies, or the science 
of teaching, and he now revised and extended those 
studies. All his associations tended to give him a 
strong impulse in this direction. It was but a few 
|years before that Pestallozzi, Fellenberg, and their 
several schools, associates and opponents, had so 
completely aroused the attention not only of their 
native land, but of the whole civilized world, to the 
vast importance of an improved system of education 
for the young. From that time on, the subject be- 
gan to be investigated and expounded by the most 
profound and penetrating minds of every country.— 
Nor were these mere barren speculations. Improv- 
ed modes of instruction for all classes of society 
were soon introduced into Switzerland and Germany, 
and almost every part of the civilized world began 
to take hold of this great work, and of the new and 
more correct ideas which were from time to time 
developed in regard to it. This spirit soon pervad- 
ed the native canten of our friend. In 1828 his 
father united with various other friends of thesame 
spirit, in the formation of the “ Granbuenden Asso- 
ciation for the improvement of Education ;” and in 
1831, the Cantonal government formally acknow- 
ledged the excellence of their plans by giving them 
every facility for their execution. 

It is easy to understand how all these things 
would operate upon the young and susceptible mind 
of our friend. ‘The association of home, filial affee- 
tion, his earliest studies, and the love of his native 
land, all combined with his warm and generous im- 
pulses to direct his attention to the subject, and to 
train him as a teacher. It is evident, therefore, that 
it was no accident and no fortuitous direction of his 
energies, that made him a teacher, an! gave him his 
high qualifications for the office; but that his early 
discipline, his thorough education as a scholar, and 
his private studies, as well as favorab'e and stimu- 
lating external circumstances, all combined to pro- 
duce this result. 

Nor can any fact be more self evident or better 
established by experience, than that a thorough ed- 
acation in what are commonly called liberal stadies, 
that is to say, the Greek and Latin classics, Mathe- 
matics, the principles of our mother tongue and the 
like, is absolutely necessary for the formation of an 
accomplished teacher ; or one of the highest order. 
These studies are all necessary to discipline and to 
refine the mind, to give acuteness to the judgment 
and delicacy to the taste, and to furnish that varied 
knowledge without which the name of teacher is 








only a bitter irony towards him who bears it, and a 
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vain mockery of those who are to be instructed.— 
After these things have been acquired,*the theory 
of teaching and rules for its practice are, undoubt- 
edly, of high importance; but to give lectures on 
teaching toa man who has never yet learned any 
thing particularly worth communicating, is but lit- 
tle better than giving a theory of life and nutrition 
to a company of starving beggars. Certain it is, 
that it was not in this way that our friend was qual- 
ified for his work ; for, after having enjoyed all the 
advantages that the best schools in his native land 
could afford him, he still farther disciplined his mind, 
and stored it with the most important truth by the 
study of theology, under one of the most distinguish- 
ed men of his adopted country.* To this was also 
added a practical knowledge of life in the arduous 
duties of the Ministry of the gospel, first in one of 
the wilder districts of central Virginia, where he 
may be said to have acted as Missionary, and after- 
wards in Philadelphia, one of the great centres of 
intelligence and refinement in our Western world. 
Mr. Kessler’s preparation for the business of teach- 
ing was, therefore, of the most thorough character, 
and his qualifications for this work were of the very 
highest order. 

2. Our friend was, according to the scriptural re- 
quisition for the Minister of the gospel, “apt to 
teach,”"—he had a happy faculty of communicating 
his knowledge. It is certain that the ability of ac- 
quiring and that of communicating knowledge do 
not always go together. There is, indeed a natural 
connection between the two: no man can teach that 
which he has not learned. But no one can have 
failed to observe the different powers of communica- 
tion possessed by two men who are equally learned. 
If you listen to the one, you get no distinct ideas, 
even though his words, which is not always the case, 
may flow smoothly enough. But with the other, 


every word is as a picture, or as a sunbeam pouring | 
through the clearest glass upon the very object | 


which you wish to examine. So it was with our 
friend, as all you who have heard him preach or lec- 
ture, even in the lofty tones of his native German, 
or in the scarcely less powerful language of his adop- 
ted country, will readily testify. ‘The same ability to 
simplify and explain his ideas distinguished him in 
the school-room, and gave him the attention and 
confidence of his youthful hearers. And that this 
is an indispensable qualification for teachers no one 
can doubt. Children are indeed confiding and teach- 
able, ready to listen and to receive information from 
those who undertake to instruct them. But he is 
no less a bad teacher than he would be a bad father, 


quently he may be able to announce his ideas, he 
will accomplish but little good. No man ever did 
accomplish anything of importance, when he did not 
give his whole soul to his work, with the feeling 
that the work in which he was engaged was one of 
the very highest importance. And this is the rea- 
son why men of but one talent and one idea often 
accomplish so much. The one thing in which they 
are engaged is to them the whole of life, and they 
concentrate and expend all their energies upon it.— 
Their devotion to their work is like the constant 
fall of the water drop, which at length wears away 
the solid rock. So it was with Robert Fulton, when 
he devoted himself to the practical solution of the 
great problem of steam ravigation. This one ob- 
ject became his great thought by day and his dream 
by night, and his hand never grew weary in toiling at 
it. He had not indeed the mighty genius of Lord 
Bacon. He did not cause the whole universe of 
thought to revolve in his capacious soul. But he 
had one definite and abiding object upon which he 
meditated, and for which he toiled with unwavering 
and unflagging interest, and this finally secured his 
triumphant and immortal success. Let the teacher, 
then, feel this deep interest in his work, let him re- 
alize in thought what an engine he may construct 
out of the immortal mind, for the condacting of the 
|individual and of society to the great goal towards 
|which they should ever be moving ;—let him have a 
‘sincere love of the young and an ardent desire that 
|they should achieve the utmost that is within the 
|scope of their vast, though still undeveloped pow- 
|ers—and who can doubt that he will effect much ? 

| That he felt this interest in them, was constantly 
|manifest in our friend’s intercourse with his pupils, 
‘and no one who knew him will doubt that he ever 
labored in the spirit of the poet : 





** Chisel in hand stood a sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him, 
And his face lit up with a smile of joy, 

As an angel dream passed o’er him. 


Sculptors of life are we, as we stand 
With our soul uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour when, at God’s command, 


Our life-dream passes o’er us. 


If we carve it then on the yielding stone, 


With many a sharp incision, 

Its heavenly beauty shall be our own— 
Our lives that angel vision.” 
| 4. As long as his health permitted, our friend 
| showed his sympathy with those whom he instructed, not 
|only by becoming a frequent spectator of their sports, 





who, if a child asks him for the “bread” of know-| but also by participating in them with all the spirit 
ledge, gives him an unpalatable and indigestible |of a genuine school boy. Those who have seen him 
“ stone” of hard words and unintelligible sentences. |toss the ball, and evade its swift pursuit, will have 
No one, therefore, will doubt that this faculty of |no doubt as to his ability to enter into the feelings 
communicating knowledge, of making the meaning |of those with whom he was thus associated. Nor 
plain, and the subject interesting and attractive to|will any one for a moment suspect that there was 
the young, is one of the first requisites for a good |here any sacrifice of true dignity. He was but a 
teacher. ‘silly fop who laughed at the sage Alsop, when en- 

3. V'he true teacher will take a deep interest in his|gaged in playing marbles with a group of merry 
work—in those whom he instructs ; will sympathize with |boys. And it is not merely for the purpose of re- 
them in their pursuits, in their innocent pleasures, and \laxation that the teacher should thus mingle with 
in the trials and difficulties incident to their age and |his youthful companions,but much more that he may 
circumstances. If he teaches merely because he has | understand their true characters and properly regu- 
nothing else to do, and does not value any more than | late and direct even their amusements. It is self- 
the insensible benches upon which they sit, the im-|evident that the teacher should understand human 
mortal souls that are committed to his care and |nature, if he would exercise a suitable control and 
guidance for so importaut a portion of their lives, |the highest influence over his scholars, who are only 
whatever may be his attainments, or however elo-| men in an earlier stage of their development. But 
he must more especially understand the ordinary 
feelings and favorite pursuits of those who are thus 





“Rev. J. W. Nevin, D. D.,of Mercersburg. 
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committed to his charge. But there is no place 
where this knowledge is so readily acquired as on 
the play-ground. To be skulking about, and eaves- 
dropping, and listening to tale-bearing is a poor busi- 
ness,for any one, and is certainly utterly inconsis- 
tent with that frank, and manly, and courteous bear- 
ing which the true teacher should aim at producing 
in his pupils, and of which he himself should be a 
constant example. But on the play-ground the gen- 
uine character will freely manifest itself. The gov- 
erning tastes and passions are there soon developed. 


The active, the indolent, the generous, the mean, | 


the bold and the timid, there exhibit themselves 
without reserve; and the teacher thus learns without 
any difficulty the nature of the materials upon which 
he has to operate, the weakness and the virtues of 
those whose defects he is to correct, and whose good 
qualities he is to cultivate and strengthen. 

Of course the teacher can not spend all his time 
upon the play ground; he has not the same necessi- 
ty for its athletic sports as, his young friends who 
are just entering upon their training for the great 
race of life. He has already gone through this part 
of his career, and he only returns to it occasionally, 
in order to breathe once more the fresh morning air 
of opening life, and to cultivate and prune, with a 
more steady and skilful hand, the young and tender 
plants which are here beginning to shoot forth with 
all the strength and luxuriance of the opening spring 
of existence. 

5. Nor will he who has caught the spirit of his work 
as a teacher, have any difficulty in interesting himself 
in those committed to his care. No one who considers 
the character and position of the young can fail to 
be interested in them. ‘Their liveliness, their inge- 
nuousness, their ardent natures,the interest and hope 
with which they look forward to the future, but 
above all their relations to that future, give them 


claims upon our attention inferior to none others.— | 


W hen the teacher reflects that he has before him,com- 
mitted to his irstruction and to his influence, those 
who are to be the future guides and rulers of soci- 
ety, who are to preside over families, to conduct the 
business of life, to fill all our professions, to make 
our laws and to administer them, to sway our Sen- 
ates, to preside over our destinies and to govern the 
world—how can he look upon them without deep 
emotions? But more than all this, he knows that 
he here has to do with immortal minds which, al- 
though commencing their lowly career as children 
of the earth, are to rise to a higher sphere and to 
shine on with increasing brightness when the sun has 
burnt out in our darkened sky. How then can he 
fail to feel a deep and abiding interest in train- 
ing such beings for their eternity of infamy or of 
honor ? 

These, we believe, were the feelings by which our 
deceased friend was animated, and which impelled 
him to endeavor to carry on his work, even when the 


last sands of life’s short hour-glass were ebbing fast, | 


and when he had to call his youthful class around his 
dying bed. 


6. A man animated by such feelings will be earnest, | 


energetic, and even enthusiastic in his vocation as a 
teacher. Our departed friend exhibited great energy 
in his work, as all will admit who consider the small 
beginnings from which he built up his Seminary in 
this place, and the condition in which he finally left 
it. We can not determine whether he deliberately 
selected this field for his labors, or whether he mere- 
ly followed and was led into it by providential guid- 
ance. It is not often that a man chooses his own 
path in life. Most generally 
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*“* There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 


|Even the devoted and self-sacrificing Oberlin did 
‘not hunt out and select the Ban de la Roche, as the 
|appropriate field for the exercise of his patient labor 
land indomitable energy. The good providence of 
God “led him by a way that he knew not ” into that 
/obscure and neglected field which he was so success- 
fully to cultivate, and where he was to make both 
|the physical and the moral wilderness to “ rejoice 
‘and blossom as the rose.” So, in all probability, it 
was with our friend, when he selected Allentown and 
the surrounding part of Pennsylvania as the more 
immediate field of his labor. He was providentially 
directed hither by circumstances. But had he gone 
deliberately to work and endeavored to ascertain 
where his labors were most needed, and where he 
could in all probability be most useful, it is,doubt- 
ful whether he could have found a place better 
adapted to his purpose. There was here an immense 
field to cultivate, but upon which little attention had 
up to that time been bestowed by those interested 
in the work of education, or able to prosecute it 
efficiently. The German population of Pennsyl- 
vania has from the first labored under great disad- 
vantages so far as educational privileges are con- 
cerned, and the lapse of a century had rather in- 
icreased than diminished these disadvantages. Cut 
off by dissimilarity of language from the majority of 
their fellow citizens in the State, they have not been 
able freely to exchange ideas with them, or to receive 
that social education of general intercourse by 
which national character is most effectually moulded. 
As English was the predominant language of the 
State, business was transacted in it;—it was the lan- 
guage of the Courts, of the legislature, of the press 
and current literature generally, as well as of the 
great mass of the schools, especially those of a 
higher order. It is true that the Protestant Ger- 
mans here in America, as well as in their native 
lcountry, cherished the love of learning, and were 
|deeply anxious to secure educational privileges for 
themselves and for their children. The great intel- 
lectual movement inaugurated by Luther and Mel- 
lancthon in Germany, and by Zuingli in Switzerland, 
|had, at an early day, penetrated to the huts of the 
| poorest peasant, as well as into the halls of nobles. 
| Luther had proclaimed it as one of the most indis- 
|pensable conditions of effecting and carrying for- 
lward the great work of the Reformation, that the 
people should be educated so as to be able to read 
ithe word of God in their own mother tongue, that 
their minds should be thus enlightened and disci- 
| plined so as to be able to distinguish between truth 
land error, the teachings and opinions of fallible men, 
jand the clear and infallible word of God. To this 
jend he had addressed to the Magistrates and Gov- 
/ernors of the towns and cities of Germany, his most 
‘eloquent and effective tract, on the duty of parents 
and guardians to send their children to school. In 
laccordance with the suggestions then made, schools 
\and higher institutions for learning were established 
in every part of Germany and throughout Protes- 
tant Europe generally, and that system of education 
|for all classes of society was introduced, by which 
the intelligence, civilization and progress of mod- 
lern society have been at once stimulated and se- 
| cured, 

The first German emigrants to Pennsylvania and 
ito the United States generally, at the close of the 
|17th and commencement of the 18th century, were 
/trained, under these influences, brought with them 
ltheir bibles and their hymnbooks, and were anxious 
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to have their children educated in the knowledge} He, therefore, not only toiled on, but gave his whole 
and fear of God. Such especially were the views of | soul tothe work. And just as German industry and 
the pious and intelligent missionaries and pastors) labor have here subdued the forest, and extracted 
who were sent over from the fatherland, to collect! the stumps and smoothed the surface, and fertilized 
the flocks which persecution, tyranny and oppres-| the soil, and beautified the landscape wherever its 
sion had scattered and driven to seek their scan-| hardy sons have settled, so did he finally triumph 
ty subsistence in this western wilderness. The Salz-| over every difficulty of his situation, and secure the 
burgers in Georgia, Muehlenburg and Schlatter in| most triumphant success. He gained the confidence, 
Pennsylvania, and Hartwig in New York, all took) first of a few individuals who had the best opportu- 
especial pains to promote education, and for this| nities of knowing him well, and then of the whole 
purpose established congregational and higher | community, both in town and country, wherever he 
schools for the instruction of the youth of their con-| was known either as aman or as a teacher. 
gregation and of their countrymen generally. Of| It would not be difficult to explain this success,by 
the great benefits conferred by the congregational or| the character of him who taught and of those who 
parochial schools, no one properly acquainted with| committed their children to his care. This we have 
the intellectual, moral and religious character of our| already done in part, and we have only time here to 
Pennsylvania German population of the last genera-| add, that Mr. Kessler owed his influence over this 
tion can have any doubt. The great and constantly| part of the country not only to his high qualifica- 
increasing number of our German Churches and/ tions as a teacher, but also to his knowledge of the 
German newspapers, and the ability of our Pennsyl-| character and wants of those to whose welfare he 
vania farmers and citizens generally to read the no-| was devoted, and to his sincere sympathy with them 
ble language of their forefathers, and their attach-| in all that regarded their highest interests. He knew 
ment to the religion and principles of their pious| how to appreciate their character, and he respected 
ancestors, al! show that education, at least in its ele-/even their natural prejudices. He was a German, 
mental and most important form, was not entirely| and Joved the ri¢h and melodious language of his 
neglected among them. | fathers, and prized most highly its noble literature. 
But the English was still the predominant language | But he spoke well, and carefully cultivated the sis- 
of the country, and the German, however slowly,| ter-tongue, clearly seeing and admitting the neces- 
still steadily declined. This process was hastened | sity for educating the rising generation in the pre- 
by the establishment of the common school system| valent language of their native country. He did 
of education, by which German schools were dis-| not flatter the faults, but he admitted and admired 
couraged, and increased prominence everywhere) the simple virtues of those with whom he was thus 
given to the English language and English instruc-| associated, and they were not slow to appreciate and 
tion. The German population, the owners of the| improve by his instructions. These are but a few 
soil, and of the property, and vastly preponderating | of the results with which his earnestness and energy 
in numbers in certain districts, were naturally reluc-| were crowned. 
tant to give up their native language with all its sa-| 7. From what we have just said, it is evident, that 
cred associations, and therefore long refused to avail | our friend’s ardor and enthusiasm in his work were 
themselves of the limited advantages of the estab-| tempered and directed by the best common sense. He 
lished system of education in English. The confu-/ understood human nature and had a clear insight 
sion and difficulties growing out of this difference| into the nature of things. Although his standard of 
of pinice with their fellow ‘citizens who used the| perfection was high, and he ever kept his eye stead- 
English language, operated also to the derangement) ily fixed upon it, he readily discriminated the prac- 
of the old system of congregational schools, and| ticable from the impracticable, and never wasted his 
hence arose a wide spread neglect of schools and| energies upon plans which, however brilliant and 
education generally. In the opinion of the English | capable of being set forth in high sounding phrases, 
community, who were ignorant of the language and| were never to be realized. The existence of sucha 
genuine character of their German fellow-citizens, | school as he left behind him as his living monument, 
and who supposed that their ignorance of the only| which we hope will endure as long as there is a child 
language which they themselves spoke was igno-| to be educated, to and crowned with fresh roses by 
rance of everything, these deficiencies of education| every sueceeding generation, proves him to have 
were still further exaggerated, and supposed to be| been a most efficient doer, and not a mere dreamer. 
far greater than they really were. And this we take it is an essential ingredient in the 
Such was the state of things in the community,| character of every true teacher; he is not only to 
especially among our agricultural population, when| show what should be done, but how it is to be done ; 
Mr. Kessler made his appearance in Allentown as| he is not to be a mere finger-board pointing the tra- 
a teacher. His great desire was to furnish the peo-| veller into his proper road, yet not itself knowing @ 
ple with competent instructors, which he well knew/| step in any direction ; but he is at once to 
was the very first step in the establishment of a| ‘¢ point to better worlds, and lead the way.” 
good system of education. But for this he soon| 8. This leads me to the last point in the character 
found that this part of Pennsylvania, like the State| of our{departed friend, upon which the limits pre- 
generally, was by no means prepared. His only re-| scribed to me upon this occasion permit me -to 
source, therefore, was to educate the people himself,| dwell, namely, that he was a sincere and devoted 
and to this he applied himself with indomitable en-| Christian. Of this, his whole life presented the 
ergy and untiring industry. As you are all aware,| clearest and most unequivocal, yet unobtrusive evi- 
the first beginnings of his enterprise were sufficiently| dence. His religion was not as a cloak, put on for 
humble, or, as some would say, and perhaps did say,| occasions of show and ceremony, and then, with 
insignificant enough. Four scholars at the opening | equal ease, put off again, but an inseparable element 
of his school—fourteen during the first term—would of his being—the very breath of his life, and carried 
certainly have discouraged most men, however on with him into all its business and withersoever he 





thusiastically devoted to their work. But Mr. Kess-|went. As a son, a husband, a father, a friend, a 
ler united to the German patience and perseverance, | teacher, or a pastor, he everywhere breathed the spi- 
all the fire and courage of his native Switzerland.—| rit of his divine master. His courtesy, his kindness, 
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his interest in the welfare of those committed to his! One of these our deceased friend undoubtedly 
care, or with whom he was associated, his purity and | was; and we can only pray that his mantle may fall 
integrity of character, his enlightened zeal for the | upon many worthy successors, who shall ever strive 
moral and religious improvement of all within the |to carry on the great work which he here so suc- 
reach of his influence,—all bore witness that he had | cessfully commenced. And may the example which 
experienced the transforming power of Christianity, | has thus been given us, long animate and encourage 
and ever acted under its high and hallowing influen- alike his pupils and his friends, and all who labor in 





ces. This was manifestly the guiding star of his ex- 

istence, and gave steadiness to all his purposes, and | 
finally conducted him into his peaceful haven of | 
eternal repose. You have heard of the calm and 

eaceful close of his life. Conscious that his earth- 

y labors were at an end, tbat all his tasks were | 
finished, that he had truly learned the lessons of di- | 
vine wisdom from the lips of the Great Teacher, he 
looked joyously forward to that eternity whose bright- 
ness was already beaming around him. He enquired 
of his revered father whether the morning watch of 
another Sabbath had not dawned upon the earth, 
and being assured that it had, exclaimed, “ O, what 
a blessed Sabbath will this be to me!” This was 
the closirg scene of his career upon earth, and the 
next hour he doubtless stood, bathed in heaven's 
own light, a student in the higher school of Christ, 
learning from his heavenly lips the blissful lessons 
of eternity. 

And will any one doubt that Christianity—religion, 
sincere and unaffected, and all-pervading—is the high- 
est element in the teacher's character, without which 
all other qualifications and attainments are insigni- 
ficant and worthless? Education is to qualify for 
the real business and the highest aims of life. But 
life is only a preparation, a school of training, for 
eternity. If the teacher does not assist in this, what 
is he worth? He may, indeed, promote, to some 
extent, the material interests of men; but if he does 
not assist them in gaining a knowledge of that which 
is higher, he is but a hewer of wood and a drawer 
of water, who stands without the court of the great 
spiritual temple, and cannot aid or associate in their 
holiest and highest services with those who have pro- 
perly learned that “the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom” and the only sure basis of education ; 
and that after al] other attainments have been made 
and all other accomplishments acquired, it will still 
be true that 

“ The Christian is the highest style of man.” 
And who will doubt, or can successfully deny, that, 
amid all our rapidly increasing wealth and material 
improvements, amid our wonderful discoveries of 
new resources, of fertile lands, and rich minerals, of 
gold, and silver, and copper, and iron without mea- 
sure; along with our steam engines and steam ships, 
and electric telegraphs; with an increase of national 
domain and national power and population without 
a parallel in the history of the';world,—what most we 
need is the means of securing and sanetifying this 
prosperity ; so that we may not go, as so many of the 
nations have gone before us, headlong down the 
abrupt precipice of national corruption, degeneracy 
and ruin? And what means can be devised for this 


purpose, except the sure and steady guidance of ! 


sound Christian principles? And how are these to 
be inculcated and impressed upon our whole nation, | 
but by a careful and thorough Christian education ? | 


the same responsible vocation ! 


THE TRIALS AND JOYS OF A TEACHER. 
Read before the Allegheny City Teachers’ Lyceum, 
March 9th, 1857, by Miss H. H. Nrxon. 


Although but a tyro in the art of training ideas, 
and scarce twice twelve months have passed, since 
first I essayed to don the mantle of a “school 
marm ;” yet many, many have been the trials and 


‘many the joys, of my pilgrimage thus far. To my 


sister beginners then would I speak, only hoping, 
that those who have gone many years in the narrow 
path, may not deign to notice the presumptuous 
and unworthy attempt. 

The trials—Ah! yes, they come first; so thiek 
and fast, where shall we begin to number them ?— 


|perhaps, when with frightened mein, we sit in the 


presence of “The Autocrat of all the Teachers,”— 
and endeavor according to our several abilities to do 
the best we can? This ordeal passed, armed with a 
certificate which is or ought to be a good one; you 
seek a situation where you may become a martyr of 
patience ard humility, to all who choose to find 
fault with the teacher. One would imagine this pen- 
ance enough to obtain an indulgence for future 
years ; but egregious blunders are sometimes made 
in this world of fallible creatures. 

This is but the beginning of troubles. You en- 
ter upon your duties ; and, if so unfortunate as to be 
educated in an institution where discipline was 
among the things which were not, in blissful igno- 
rance of the science of.government. What a show 
of dignity we attempt, when possibly quaking with 
fear at sight of the sturdy lads, who seem to be de- 
ciding your mental and moral calibre, at one long 
lingering look! 

You try to arrange your classes, and find, as a 
matter of course, the children have forgotten their 
books at home, or perchance, at the bookstore.— 
How often is the watch consulted; how slowly the 
time passes ; minutes seem hours, and you wish you 
knew just how and what to do. At length the day 
is gone, and you feel inclined to think your shoulders 
borne down by as mighty a burden as the renowned 
Atlas. 

Matters, however, gradually move in the proper 
channel, and you again suppose yourself embarked 


‘on aplacid ocean. But there are rocks beneath, of 


whose existence you will in good time have eon of 
ble proof. You have rebellious spirits in charge, 
and ere long the genius of mischief will be abroad 
among them. Your sage advisers have said, do not 
inflict corporal punishment. This may seem conge- 
nial to your kind heart, and you determine that 
by kindness you will rule. 

Happening in the school room of another, you 





Christian teachers, therefore, deeply imbued with | witness a lady seize a boy by the ear, strike him on 
the spirit of their divine master, with the highest |the head with aslate,—thereby greatly endangering 
qualificatians for their holy office, and prepared both | his cranium; fling him several feet to his desk, and 
by instraction and by example to instil and to in-|then in no very lady-like manner order him to re 
culeate sincere, intelligent and active piety into the} main there. This may be a good exercise for the 
susceptible minds of the rising generation, are as-|muscles. Is it a promoter of amiability? Let me 
suredly one of the most urgent wants, both offevery softly add, is it not the grand reason why we have 
community and of the whole State at this time. iso many spinsters in our profession ? 
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ou return to your scholars, strong in the faith of| gather his jewels, shall there not be bright gems in 
“moral suasion.” All goes well foratime. But a|our crewns of rejoicing ? 
stubborn urchin transgresses; you exhaust yourmag-| Let us then bravely meet the trials, and be not 
azine of moral bullets, only to discover them worse |laggards in the race; so that when, on this theatre 
than useless. With aching heart you inflict the ne- of toil, our brief sun shall have forever set, we may 
cessary punishment. Father or Mother interferes, | hear the welcome plaudit: “ Well done good and 
and with burning cheek you listen to the harsh | faithful servant.” 
words of misguided parents. What has cost you a! 
struggle to inflict, and which your sense of duty tells RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
you was right and proper, is regarded only as an ex-| 4n Address to the Phrenakosmian Society of Pennsyl- 
ercise of cruelty and tyranny. | . ’ 
" ; , | vania College, Gettysburg, at the Annual Commence- 
Some day when endeavoring to clear away the Sent. 17, 1856. by Hon. J. 8. B LL. D 
mysterious drapery of a difficult problem, or eluci-| ™@4 Sept. 17, 1856, by Hon. J. 5. Buack, Lb, DV. 
date the analysis of Bullion, you are startled by the| GexTLemen :—I willcall what I propose to address 
apparition of a bonnet at the door; the owner soon | you upon, “ Religious Liberty ;” using that designa- 
appears, and with no very pleasant countenance.— | tion for lack of a better one. I will try to give a rea- 
She assumes a commanding posture and with sten-|son why the government should be impartial between 
torian voice declares “ her children are not to be im- | persons of different creeds; and point out, (briefl 
posed upon.” All mildness, you try to calm the and imperfectly of course, ) some of the evils whic 
excited matron and learn the mighty cause of such | might result from any exercise of the civil power, in 
vehemence. Some one of the young sovereigns, by | matters of conscience, _ , 
whom you are surrounded, has taken unwarranted| ‘This is a subject on which we are so unanimously 
liberty with,—the person, apparal, or books of her orthodox, that I shall be in no danger of shocking 
precious scion; and nothing short of castigation of anybody's prejudices by speaking the truth. If there 
the offender will appease the lady. How relieved yon be any errors among us (and on minor points it is 
feel when she has bidden you a “good day, Miss,” possible there may be) they will easily be corrected 
and ever afterwards have a holy horror of old wo-|»y reference to certain fundamental principles, which 
men’s bonnets, any where in the precincts of the | we all acknowledge. noe , ; 
classic shades of the temple of Science. | The importance of forming just sentiments on this 
'subject in early life, can hardly be over-estimated.— 
Without this, no educated man can perform the du- 
|ties he owes to society. If he misunderstands the 
relations existing between the Church and the State, 
he cannot possibly understand his own relations to 
‘either, and the chances are, that he will be unfaith- 
ful to both. History is filled with examples of men, 
|who have belittled characters otherwise very gre. t, 
and defeated all the high purposes of their mission 











And thus you labor on each day, new troubles 
arising, to be settled only by your tact and judg- 
ment ; all the while oppressed with the over power- 
ing sense of your shortcomings and unworthy per- 
formance of your duties; feeling keenly that you 
are an erring workman, entrusted with material of 
untold value to make or unmake for weal or woe ; 
that you are writing, not upon the sand of the sea 


shore, but upon the rocks 0 the everlasting hills. to the world, simply by narrowness of soul in this 
Yet mingled with all this there is much to cheer | one particular. 
even the desponding. How many bright eyes spar-| We habitually use certain words and phrases, im- 
kle, as they gaze upon their loved teacher, and to | ported from the other side of the water, which ate 
many a quiet child you soon become an almost |caleulated to mislead us, One of these is the word 
worshipped presence. What joy to watch the un-|o/eration, as applied to matters of faith. It implies 
folding bud of intellect, as it strengthens and grows |that we @srive whatever religious freedom we have 
in the sunshine of your instructions! To know that from the concessions of the government; that the 
by your teachings the divine law of Love to God King in a monarchy and the majority of the peopl- 
and man, has been engraven in those hearts, from | in 9 republic, permit those who differ from them to 
which it never can be erased. The good seed which ||ive gnmolested. This notion is wholly untrue. It 
is sown, though at first hid by the rough clods, and | is not a political privilege, but a natural, absolu e 
apparently lost forever, will spring up and bloom | ang jndefeasible right,which human government may 
and bear rich fruit, to return in hours of sadness as protect, but cannot either give or withhold. If we 
balm to the wounded spirit. are permitted to enjoy it, our thanks are due, not to 
Yes! these thoughts and words of ours, cease not | any popular majority, but to Him who gave us being, 
with the sound that conveys them to the ear of the | D Ste hese att ‘ 
listener,—ever widening, ever radiating, as the rip- | wie Rethe Dace ats feet. 
ple on the calm river,—ever telling for good or for| Again: we hear it continually said by the wisest 
evil on the minds of our pupils. Should we not then | men among us, that Christianity is part of our com- 
carefully guard our expressions? Should we not see|mon law. No one has ever attempted to explain 
that we are fitted for our task? | how this is to be understood. The law and the Gos- 
As time passes, one and then another of the meek | p2l are in fact wholly dissimilar, in nature and es- 
ones you have loved are called by the great Master, |sence, in origin, operation and object ;—as different 
and sweetly they obey the summons. As you look |as the purity of the one must necessarily be from 
upon the face of the dead, and listen to the weeping |the coarse and vulgar machinery of the other; so 
mother, as she tells that your name was breathed by | different that they never can be mingled together 
the dying one, that its last request was to see, “ my /| without corrupting both. Christianity, they tell us, 
dear teacher,”—do you not realize that yours is a|is a part of our law; that is, we have adopted the 
high privilege? Do you not feel that this over bal-|rules of the divine Lawgiver to regulate our civil 
ances the sorrows, the weary days of unappreciated | conduct, but finding them very defective, we have 
toil !—that you have joys of which others know no-|made certain valuable additions. The Connectict 
thing? Are we not enlisted in the cause of Liberty | settlers resolved, that they would live according to 
and Truth? Train we not the future great men of | the laws of God, until they had time to make better. 
the Republic? And in that day when God shall!So we profess to have taken a system, formed in the 
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councils of Omniscience, which came from the hands! This liberty to think and do what they please, ex- 
of its Author round and perfect like a star, filled | tends to all manner of wrong-headed people, so long 
with all forms of moral beauty, and radiant with mi-|as they do not interfere with the rights of others. 
racles of light; and we boast that we have adopted | The widest departure from the faith of the majority 
this system with such amendments as our superior |is permitted, as fully as the most trifling difference 
wisdom has found it necessary to make.—The pro-|of opinion. The Baptist may safely confess his be- 
position is blasphemous; and every Christian man | lief in immersion, and the Quaker, with equal impu- 
should frown upon it. |nity, may disregard all outward forms. The Catho- 
We have merely quoted this maxim from the Eng-| lic may celebrate the mass, the Jew may eat the 
lish judges and gone on repeating it ever since, |passover, and even the Mahometas may turn his 
without inquiring whether it was true or false. It|face towards Mecca when he prays. Some very 
never was true, even in England, in any just sense | good men are disgusted at a liberality so excessive, 
of the word; but it was not there, as it is here, a|that it stands neutral between the purest truth and 
dead letter; for in the evil days of that nation it|grossest error. Their righteous souls are vexed 
had a bloody and a terrible meaning. What the|from day to day by the fact, that their government 
King and Parliament and a favored portion of the/is such a Gallio, as to “care for none of these 
priesthood, chose to call Christianity, was a part of |things.” If it be wrong, it cannot now be mended, 
their law, enforced with the utmost severity. But | For those who are not content with it there iso help, 
Christianity, surrounding itself with the corporal ter- |except in emigrating to some place where persecu- 
rors of the fire, the gibbet and the pillory, was as |tion is not forbidden ; and, even then, their comfort 
different as possible, in its whole spirit, from the pure | may depend very much on whether they are permit- 
and peaceable system first taught on the shores of |ted to inflict the persecution, or compelled to suffer 
Galilee. It was readily recognized by those persons |it. A British officer, just returned from India, was 
whose interests it served, or whose passions it grat-|asked what he thought of lion hunting. “ The sport,” 
ified ; but not by those who sated ender it. The |said he, “is excellent as long as you are hunting the 
bishop, fattening on tithes, thought that law and re-/lion ; but it gets rather disagreeable when the lion 
ligion were convertible terms; but the peasant felt | begins to hunt you.” 
that they were united in robbing labor of the bread; Heterodox people in this country are protected 
it had earned. When Bonner used the law for the| not only from burning, hanging, maiming and im- 
destruction of heretics, he pronounced it most Chris- | prisonment, but it is provided that even political 
tian; but the youngest of John Roger’s nine small | disabilities shall not be imposed on them for their 
children, could have told him, by instinct, that it was |erroneous faith. One sect shall have no advantage 
devilish. Cranmer, while he was burning his ene-|over another. You shall not reward the true be- 
mies, thought that English law and true religion |lievers by giving them all the public employments, 
meant one and the same thing; but he probably|and punish heretics by a total exclusion. There 
changed his opinion when it came his turn to be | shall be no religious test, as a qualification for of- 
roasted under that same law. The maxim that|fice. Make what other test you please. Kxcludea 
Christianity is a part of the law, was enunciated by | man, if you like, for his political sentiments, or his 
Jeffreys and other judges like him with savage ex-|moral conduct; for his wealth, or his poverty; for 
ultation; and with its sanction they rolled their gar- | his youth or his age; make war on him for the color 
ments in blood ; but Bunyan, confined fourteen years | of his hair, the length of his legs or the shape of his 
in prison, or Baxter, whipped at the cart’s tail,|/nose. But let him alone about his religion ; that is 
could see in such law nothing like the Christianity |consecrated ground; that is a point on which the 
of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” or the “Saint’s Rest.” | constitution has refused to trust you with one parti- 
The manifest object of the men who framed the |cle of power; and wisely too, for mortal men are not 
institutions of this country, was to have a State with-|fit to be trusted with such power; they have never 
out religion, and a Church without politics: that is to | had it without abusing it greatly. 
say, they meant that one should never be used asan| These obligations cannot be judicially enforced.— 
engine for any purpose of the other, and that no|A private citizen cannot be indicted for violating 
man’s rights in one should be tested by his opin-|the constitution; perhaps not even for a conspiracy 
ions about the other. As the Church takes no note |to violate it. If he swears to support it, the oath is 
of men’s political difference, so the State looks with | promissory, and therefore to break it is not legal 
equal eye on all the modes of religious faith. The|perjury. It is only for gross, willful, and dishonest 
Church may give her preferment to a tory, and the |abuse of power that even a public officer can be 
State may be served by a heretic. Our fathers|impeached. The penalties of treason are never in- 
seem to have been perfectly sincere in their belief,|curred except by those who levy actual war against 
that the members <f the Church would be more pa |the government or adhere to a foreignenemy. Our 
triotic and the citizens of the State more religious, | fundamental law is a series of rules without any sanc- 
by keeping their respective functions entirely sepa-|tion, except in the forum of the conscience.. Those 
rate. For that reason they built up a wall of com- | citizens, therefore, (if there be any such,) who have 
plete and perfect partition between the two. |no conscience, no sense of duty, and no shame, may 
Their theory was one of absolute and unlimited | disregard it as much as they please, without any fear 
freedom—a freedom “as broad and general as the | of the penitentiary or halter. But the fear of pun- 
casing air.” It was their aim to take away every |ishment is not necessary to make a true man faith- 
possible pretence which could be made, by any hu- |ful to the constitution that guards his rights, and if 
man being, to erect himself into a tribunal for the | he swears to support it, he will keep his oath at all 
purpose of deciding matters supposed to be at issue | events. 
between his fellow creatures and their God. They} If you should happen to be convinced (as you pro- 
thought they had succeeded in guarding the rights |bably never will be, for no mun can prove it) that 
of conscience, so that no majority would ever invade | this prohibition of a relizious test is addressed only 
them. They gave to bigotry no possible chance of |to the legislature,and not to the people or their ap- 
thrusting herself into civil affairs, without doing so | pointing agents, the question will then arise, Whetb- 
in flat rebellion to the constitution. er it is right to evade the command by any sort of 
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indirection? There are men—perhaps not so many |and reluctantly. It is, therefore, no matter of sur- 
as there were a short time ago—who consider it al-| prise, that some of the colonial rulers were almost 
together unlawful to effect a prohibited purpose,|as blind and ferocious as the oppressors they had 
even by means which are not specifically forbidden. |left behind. But among them were three immortal 
It is impossible to regard that morality as sound, | names that will be venerated as long as the earth 
which would trifle and palter with a great principle, | contains one friend of human liberty. These were 
embodied in a fundamental law, whenever it can be Cecilius Calvert, William Penn, and Roger Wil- 
done without violating the letter. An American liams; a Catholic, a Quaker, and a Baptist. There 
citizen, who is not willing to support his govern-|was no prince or statesman in all Europe, that 
ment, as @ sincere and earnest man supports what | was mvt « to stoop down and unloose the latchet 
he loves and believes in, should renounce his alle-}of their shoes. Theirs was the greatest improve- 
iance and wage against it a war of open hostility.| ment in the science of government that was ever 
t is better and braver to batter down the wall than made. It was a new era of peace on earth and good 
to introduce the enemy by means of a wooden horse. | will to man, fit to be celebrated on the harps of an- 
Dolon was no friend of Troy any more than Ajax or gels. You may talk of other compromises ; but the 
Achilles ; and you will agree with me in saying that | greatest compromise of all, was that by which the 
he was an inflaitely meaner man. When the foe | fighting sects agreed to disarm and cease their bar- 
reaches your citadel, no matter how he gets there,|barous hostility. The great men I have named 
you may sing “ Fuit Jlium;” for the glories of your | were not only our benefactors, but the profoundest 
empire will have passed away. gratitude is due to their memory from the whole hu- 
he establishment of religious freedom in Ameri-|man race. Their example has shamed the civilized 
ca was, to some extent, a necessary consequence of | world, if not into freedom, at least into peace. 
the time and circumstances in which the country was | Lord Baltimore was in some respects a most for- 
settled. All the colonies were founded during the|tunate man. He was especially happy in having a 
seventeenth century, and that was precisely the time | father to lay out his great work, and a son of rare 
when persecution was committing its most frightful | ability to carry it on. To have been the author of 
ravages in Europe. The savage cruelty with which |the first statute that ever was passed to secure en- 
the contest of opinion was carried on by all parties, \tire freedom of conscience, gives him the most envi- 
the judicial murders and the Cheleiale slanghters |able place in the world’s history. His high quali- 
which marked the pathway of political power, are|ties of mind and heart made him worthy of that 
the saddest pages in the history of the human race. | pre-eminent distinction, as a single incident will 
Bigotry rode rampant and red over all lands. In|show. A successful rebellion, organized by those 
the fairest pecttens of France the whole population | whom he had sheltered from the persecution of one 
a and treacherously put to death, or scat- | another, deprived him for a time of his power, and 
tered abroad in wild dismay, like flocks of sheep at-|the first thing they did was to persecute the Church 
tacked by wolves. Philip the Second, in a decree |to which he himself belonged. When he recovered 
of three lines, pronounced the doom of death on/|his authority he must have been tempted to retali- 
three millions of innocent persons in Holland; and|ate. But, with a greatness of mind which never de- 
that doom was executed with remoreless rigor as ra-|serted him, and with a fidelity to his own convic- 
pidly as the Duke of Alva, with a large army, could | tions which nothing could shake, he reorgavized his 
execute it, in a country already subjugated and help- | government upon its former basis of equal protection 
less. The fields of Germany were saturated with |to all. 
blood ; every one of her great cities was a burnt and| The last and the greatest of English historians— 
blackened waste ; two-thirds of her people, men, wo- | one whose skill in praising what he admires and de- 
men and children, fell beneath the scourge. The |preciating what he dislikes is unsurpassed—has turn- 
best and bravest of Ireland were murdered three|ed his powerful magnifying glass upon William 
times over, and nearly every acre in the island was| Penn; and he announces that he has discovered on 
confiscated as often. The adherents of the two|that “bright particular star” some spots never seen 
leading forms of Christianity were not the only par-|before. It is said that a famous astronomer, once 
ties to the strife. In England and Scotland, as well| upon a time, surprised the scientific world by de- 
as in Germany and Switzerland, the people lashed |claring that he had discerned an elephant in the 
themselves into a phrenzy on still narrower qués- | moon; but upon close examination it was ascertain- 
tions. Prelatists and Presbyterians, Baptists, Cov-|ed that the elephant supposed to be in the moon! 
enanters and Muggletonians, were convulsing the|was only a fly in the philosopher's telescope. It 


gy mind with disputes between themselves.—|may be, that there was a fly in the instrument 


They committed on one another every form of legal- 
ized murder and all varieties of atrocious cruelty.— 
Burning, beheading and hanging, as well as impris- 
onment, branding acd maiming, were in universal 
fashion. Men of the most.fervent piety, the highest 
talents, and the most blameless lives, suffered inflic- 
tions so eruel and so ignominious, that, even at this 
distance of time, they cannot be thought of without 
unspeakable indignation. 

It was from these scenes of terror, conflagration, 
blood and tears, that the earliest settlers of Ameri- 
ca fled. Most of them had suffered more or less 
for their faith, and all of them ought to have known 
that justice and sound policy were ‘both in favor of 
free conscience, But this proposition, plain as it 
seems to us, was then very generally repudiated.— 
The intellect indeed comprehends it readily enough, 


through which Mr. Macauley looked at the charac- 
‘ter of Penn; and it is shrewdly suspeeted that same 
linsect might have crept in there about the time 
when the Quakers voted against him at the Edin- 
burg election. Be that as it may, this assault upon 
Penn’s fame comes too late in the day. The judg- 
| ment of the world has been pronounced upon him 
‘long ago; and his maligners have no right to a new 
trial now. It is in vain to say that the decision was 
based on defective evidence. No man of his time 
was better known. From his early youth to his old 
age, he was a man of mark and lived constantly in 
the eye of the public, surrounded by enemies ever 
ready to put the worst construction upon his con- 
duct. He went through the furnace without the 
smell of fire on his garments, and left behind him a 
character for moral virtue, on which malice itself 








but in all ages the heart of man has learned it slowly |could fix no stain, In the bloom of his youth; with 
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all the freshness of health and hope upon his heart ; 
when worldly ambition was spreading its most se- 
ductive allurements around him, he gave up rank, 
fortune, friends, and beeame an outcast from the 
house of his father, for the sake of communion with 
@ despised and persecuted sect. In obedience to his 
conscience, and without other possible motive, he 
suffered insult, and scorn, and imprisonment, with a 
fortitude that would have honored a Christian mar- 
tyr in any age. That he was a man of consummate 


ability is proved by all his public acts, speeches and | 
writings. Even the words which are reported to | 
have fallen from him in private conversation, were | 


so fitly spoken, that they are “like apples of gold 
set in pictures of silver.” With one consent, the 
wise and the learned of all nations have agreed, that 
as a lawgiver, he was the greatest that ever founded 
a State in ancient or modern times. He was not 
the very foremost but he was among the foremost 
to disclaim all power of coercion over the conscience. 
This alone, if he had done nothing else, would have 
marked the tallness of his intellectual stature; for 
when the light of a new truth is dawning upon the 
world, its earliest rays are always shed upon the loft- 
iest minds, He not only received this truth into 
his own heart, but he devoted himself with tireless 
energy to the propagation of it. Long before he 
turned his attention to the new world, he travelled 
through Germany and Switzerland, scattering the 
seeds broadcast wherever he went. They fell upon 

ood ground, and in time bore an abundant harvest. 

is visit there was long and vividly remembered by 
a people who were sick of strife, and longed for the 
peace which an impartial government alone could 
give. Years afterwards, when they heard that the 
young Quaker, who had so felicitously explained the 
principles of civil and religious freedom, was become 
a sort of king beyond the Atlantic, an intense desire 
to join him pervaded all classes and sects. They 
rushed to the seaports by thousands; there was not 
shipping enough to carry them away; continental 
Europe had never seen such an exodus before. ‘The 
emigration from England and Ireland was almost 
equally great. Attracted by his fame, men came 
from all parts of the world, and came in such num- 
bers, that in fifteen years Pennsylvania was the rich- 
est and most populous of all the colonies, though 
some of the rest were nearly a hundred years older. 
Under the beneficent influence of Penn’s institutions, 
the various races, differing in religion, manners and 
language, were blended into one homogeneous mass; 
and their mingled blood now flows in the veins of a 
population—let me say it proudly, for I can say it 
without the ledst fear of contradiction—a population 
better and wiser, truer-hearted, and clearer-minded, 
than any othar that lives on the surface of this 

reat globe. Si monumentum queris, circumspice.— 

‘here is his monument—look around if you desire 
to see it. His name is inscribed on this mighty 
commonwealth. Day by day it rises higher and 
stands more firmly on its broad foundation—and 
there it will stand forever—* Sacred to the memory 
of William Penn.” It is not possible that such a 
man can need any defence against one who charges 
him with a want of common integrity. If there be 
any character besides that of Washington, which is 
beyond the reach of so aoe @ slander, itis Penn’s. 
That he was not habitually honest and upright, is a 
historical proposition as absurd as it would be to 
say, that Julius Caesar was a coward, that Virgil 
had no poetic genius, or that Cicero could not speak 
Latin. Nay, he was something more than an hon- 
est man ; he was a philanthropist, who gave all he 
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|had and all he was—time, talents and fortune—to the 
service of mankind. The heir of a large estate, the 
founder of the greatest city in North America, the 
sole owner of more than sixty thousand square miles 
of land, he never speut a shilling in any vicious ex- 
travagance, but his large-handed charities so ex- 
hausted his income, that in his old age he was im- 
'prisoned for debt. He had the unlimited confidence 
of a monarch, whose favor an unserupulous man 
would have coined into uncounted heaps of gold; 
but he left the court with empty hands; and who- 
soever says they were not clean as well as empty, 
knows not whereof he affirms. I say again, that all 
attacks on such a character are vain, and all defence 
unnecessary. The settled, universal feeling of rev- 
‘erence for his memory will not be disturbed, or one 
whit diminished, by a doubtful accusation, fished up 
from the oblivion of a hundred and fifty years, no 
matter how attractive the rhetoric in which the wri- 
|ter of a partisan history may clothe it. 


| The other man of that illustrious triumvirate is 
jalso entitled to your special notice. Roger Wil- 
liams was a hero, in the highest sense of that much 
abused word. Of all the men that ever mingled in 
the good fight for freedom of opinion, he carried 
the most glittering weapon, fought the hardest bat- 
jtle, and won the most brilliant triumph. Single 
jhanded and alone, he strove against a tumultuous 
throng of enemies, who pressed upon him in front, 
and flank, and rear. And never yet was hero so 
magnanimous in victory, or in adversity so calmly 
steadfast to his cause. His character is invested 
with that peculiar interest, which we all feel ina 
great injured man, whose merits are the glory, while 
the wrongs he suffered are the shame, of the times 
he livedin. His intellectual vision saw the truth at 
a glance, and his honest heart, accepting it without 
hesitation, pushed it at once to its ultimate conse- 
quences. His eloquence was remarkable for its 
clearness and fervor ; he bad a steadiness of purpose 
which opposition only made firmer, and no dangers 
that ever thickened around him, could tame the au- 
dacity of his courage. Thus gifted, he came to Mas- 
sachusetts in the vigor of his early manhood, and 
jimmediately took up the defence of what he called 
ithe “sanctity of conscience.” It would have been 
a safer employment to denounce Mahometanism in 
any partof Turkey. Mary Fisher made a fair trial 
of both. She went to Boston and she went to Con- 
stantinople. She publicly administered to the Sultan 
and to the elders of the Puritan Church the rebuke, 
which, in her opinion, was needed by each ; and her 
report of the comparative treatment she received, 
gives a decided preference tothe Turks. The intre- 
pid spirit of Williams, however, was not to be quell- 
ed; his denunciation of tyranny became more un- 
sparing, in proportion as the threats against himself 
grew louder, Such a man could not fail to have 
friends among the people; but those who wielded 
the political power and the ecclesiastical influence 
of the colony, were against him in a compact body, 
and hated him with that bitter intensity of hatred, 
which religious bigotry alone can inspire. At first 
they tried him in debate, but that was soon ended ; 
for his irresistible logic went through and through 
their flimsy sophistry, as a battering ram would go 
through a wall of pasteboard. It was not at all 
safe to silence him, as they silenced Robinson, Mary 
Dyer, and others, by hanging him ; for his character 
was known and honored, and 
His virtues 
Would plead like angels trumpet tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off. 
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how they might destroy him without incurring a re-| Fathers” not to mention what gratitude they be- 


sponsibility too great. They made a law on purpose 
to catch him: Whosoever would deny their right 
to punish men for having a creed different from! 
theirs should be banished. They disfranchised a 
town for giving him shelter; they confiscated the} 
lands of a congregation for hearing him preach; 
they maligned his character in every possible way ; 
they so poisoned the mind of his own wife, that even 
she for a time deserted him. Then—when he was) 
all alone—when every one who should have aided) 
him was cowed into submission—when no friend! 
dared to stand up beside him—when his life’s life} 
had been lied away—then they set their human| 
bloodhounds upon him, and drove him forth to per-| 
ish in the wilderness. For fourteen weeks, in the} 
bitter depth of winter, he knew not, as he himself | 
declared, “ what bread or bed did mean.” But the! 
Indians remembered him well, as the bold, just man, | 


stowed on their illustrious benefactor. They showed 
it, not in words, but in actions. Somehow they got 
hold of his fidus Achates—his devoted and faithful 
friend Miantonimoh. Him they delivered up to a 
rival chief with the distinct and clear understanding 
that he was to be basely and brutally murdered ; and 
the deed was done before the eyes of their commis- 
sioners. A confederation of the New England colo- 
nies was formed for mutual protection against the 
savages ; but they refused to admit Rhode Island, 
and thus did all that in them lay, to expose Wil- 
liams and his people to that very fate from which he 
saved them by an act of heroic magnanimity, such 
as no other man in millions would have performed. 
They tried to extend their tyrannical jurisdiction 
over the free conscience of his province, and to pre- 
vent it, he was compelled to cross the Atlantic and 
get a charter from the Parliament. When he re- 


who had more than once interposed himself between | turned, he landed at Boston; and though the hearts 
them and the wrongs meditated against them by the} of the common people leaped to the greeting of 
whites. His quick intellect had already caught their} their great deliverer, his old persecutors scowled on 


language, and he spoke it with a fluency which sur-| 
prised and flattered them. Miantonimoh, the chief | 
of the Narragansetts, received him with open arms, | 
loved him like a brother to the last, and gave him a 
large tract of his country, including a beautiful 
island in the sea. There he became the founder and 
lawgiver of a new province, which was, in reality 
and in truth, an asylum for all who were oppressed. | 

It is impossible to give any just idea of this sin-| 
gular man (or his opponents either) without calling 
your attention to a subsequent fact. Not long af- | 
terwards, Massachusetts was threatened by a danger} 
which appalled the bravest of her defenders. The! 
Indians were burning for vengeance. All the neigh-| 
boring tribes and those who dwelt in the far interior, | 
were forming a league to exterminate the colony, | 
by an indiscriminate massacre of all ages and all| 
sexes. On the day when this terrible truth was re-| 
alized at Boston, the name of Roger Williams! 
trembled upon every lip. His influence could dis-| 
solve the league; except him there was no power on | 
earth to save them. But would he do it? Strange’ 
to say, they never doubted fora moment that he 
would fly to their rescue. They had basely injured 
him; but they knew that Christianity had lifted him | 
far above the vulgar feeling of revenge. It was pe-| 
rilous, too, to rush alone between the enraged sav-) 

res and the victims of their wild wrath; but in| 
that noble nature there was no taint of selfishness— 
no touch of craven fear. The breathless messenger 
of the Massachusetts authorities reached him at his 
island home, in a stormy winter’s night. He heard| 
the imploring appeal, and without a word of re-| 
proach for all they had made him suffer, and without! 
a moment of unnecessary delay, he girded up his| 
loins and started on his dangerous mission. He} 
reached the main land in a crazy boat, and thenee he} 
bent his steps through the trackless forest to the| 
camp of the Narragansetts, where the hostile chiefs | 
had already assembled. They were fairly infuriated | 
by his presence. His throat was not safe from their| 


him with all the malignity of former days. 

Such was Roger Williams. How grandly his hu- 
mane and generous spirit contrasts with his cotem- 
poraries of the opposite school, with their sour tem- 
pers and their evil habits, nursed by habits of perse- 
cution! History has painted no picture of manly 
virtue, which stands out in such clear and beautiful 
relief from the gloomy background of a dark and 
bigoted age. The American who can hear his name 


| without emotions of respect and gratitude, like the 


man, 
* Who hath no music in himself, 
Is fit for treason, stratagem and spoils: 
Let no such man be trusted.” 

The principles of Williams, Calvert and Penn, 
are necessary, not less to the prosperity of the 
Church, than to the peace and safety of the State. 
The man who would enforee religious truth by penal- 
ties of any kind, is not only cruel and inhuman, but he 
is afool “as gross as ever ignorance made drunk.” 
He descends from his vantage ground, disgraces his 
cause as well as himself, and makes his adversaries 
hug their errors with more affection than ever. The 
logie of blood is just as powerful for the wrong as 
it is for the right; and truth, in such a contest, is 
disarmed of her intrinsic and natural power. By a 
thousand arguments you can show that Christ was 
God, and Mahomet an imposter; but the rack will 
prove as much for one as the other. It is possible 
to convert the most obstinate misbeliever by an ap- 
peal to his reason, but what progress will you make 
by burning his church ? 

The experiment has been thoroughly tried ‘oth 
ways; with what success you know very weil.— 
When the Church had no sword but the sword 
of the spirit; when her disciples knew nothing 
of persecution, except what they suffered; her 
influence was irresistible. But on the evil day 
when she joined herself to political power, her “ in- 
vincible locks” were shorn away ; and she was com- 
passed round with danger and darkness, Christian- 





knives for a moment, protected though he was by| ity, like the oak, will thrive only in the open air. It 
the influence of Miantonimoh. Nevertheless, this! grows and flourishes and strikes its roots deep into 
bold apostle of brotherhood and peace stood up| the earth, and stretches its branches to the skies, 
with his life in his hand, surrounded by raging sav-|and spreads them over the plain, while the free 
ages, and for three successive days pleaded the cause| winds are permitted to play among its leaves and 
of their enemies and his own, with all the pathetic| the sunshine of heaven to settle over its head. But 
eloquence of which he was so great a master. He) it never was meant for a hot house plant. It with- 

revailed at last; the league was dissolved; and)|ers and dies, when placed uader the forcing glass 

assachusetts was saved. jand exposed to the stimulus of an artificial heat. 
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The Author of the Christian system ns lout no 
sanction to any deed of hatred or violence, which has 
been done in his name. When the prophet Elijah | 
came out from the cave and stood on the mountain, 
there passed in succession, an earthquake, a fire, and 
a mighty wind ; but the Lord was not in either.— 
After these had passed by there came a still small 
voice, and Elijah knew the Lord was there. In the 
history of the Christian world we have seen the 
earthquake, produced by the encounter of nation | 
with nation, the fire of legal persecution, and the | 
windy storm of political disputation. It needs no 
inspired prophet to tell us, that in none of these was 
there any sign of His presence, who rules in justice 
and mercy. If he is not heard in the still small 
voice that speaks to the reason and the conscience, 
then are we without God in the world, and conse- 
quently without hope. 

Let us not be self-complacent enough to suppose, 
that we are in no danger of being tempted to repeat 
what others have done before us. Thisage is wiser 
than former times. We know more, but I am not 
sure that we feel any better. 


has its full share of old Adam. Every where and 
at all times, the spirit of persecution is the most in- 
sidious, as well as the most deadly foe to public 
tranquility, safety and peace. It may steal imper- 
ceptibly over the popular heart at any moment ; for| 
its approaches are always noiseless and rapid.— 
There is nothing less alarming in infancy, nor no- 
thing more terrible in maturity. Its first whisper- 
ings are as gentle and soft as the summer breeze, 
but its murmars grow louder, and stronger, and wild- | 
er, until you have it in the erash and roar of the 
tempest. The whole heavens may be darkened to- 
morrow by a cloud which to-day is not bigger than | 
a man’s hand. 
Facilis descensus Averni. If our judgments could 
once be obscured by a strong feeling of hatred and 
contempt for those who profess a false faith, how 


easy might it be to convince us that there is nothing | 
either legally or morally wrong, in using our numer- | 


ical power to strip them of their share in the civil 
government. We do that, and then come slander | 
and insult of the injured party, by way of excuse 
for the injury. 
some form or another—would almost certainly fol- 
low ; and this would be an excuse for still further 
inflictions. The combat deepens every hour; our 


hatred grows stronger and more intense at every | 


stage of the contest, until we are completely blind- 
ed by it; and 


‘¢ Masterless passion sways us to the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes.” 


The final issue would be the enactment of inhuman 
laws to suppress the religion of the minority, or else 
inhuman outrages,—riot, bloodshed, incendiarism— 
perpetrated in defiance of law. “ You begin,” said 
Roger Williams, to his opponents at Boston, “ you 
begin by reviling your erring brethren: you will 
end by taking their lives; for you are on a path 
where there is no halting place.” He knew the 
philosophy of the subject exactly. It is idle folly | 
to let loose the war-dogs of religious bigotry, hiss | 
them on their victims, and then expect them to be | 
content with barking. It is their nature to tear the | 
flesh and mangle the limbs, and lap the life-blood ; 
and if you desire them not do so, keep them chained | 
u 

Besides this natural tendency of the passions, the 
reason of the thing is altogether opposed to stop- 


American, Republi- | 
can, Democratic nature, is still human nature, and 


Resistance—perhaps retaliation in| 
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|ping after you begin. There is an argument in favor 
| of killing heretics which you can never answer, ex- 
|cept by totally denying all power to molest them. _ 
Tf it be our mission to propagate religious truth, 

we understand it, by punishing those who refuse to 
accept it, why do we trifle with the great work en- 
|trusted to our hands? If we are responsible for the 
|faith of others, as well as our own, how dare we allow 
the God of the universe to be mocked and insulted 
|by a false worship? We know very well that such 
errors are not to be eradicted, exce pt by destroying 
all who believe them. Nothing but the most thor- 
ough work will crush them out. If such be the ser- 
vice that God requires of us, let us perform it as 
men who know that we are working under our great 
| Taskmaster’s eve. Subdue the sentiment that might 
make you revolt against duty. Gird every man his 
lsword upon his thigh; go through the camp and 
slay every man his brother and his friend. Feed 
the cagles with the flesh of all who dare to misbe- 
llieve; give their roofs to the flames, and let not one 
stone of their churches remain upon another. This 
reasoning is perfectly sound, if you concede the pre- 
mises. Once let go your hold upon - true as. 
trine of perfect equality, and logic, as well as pas- 
sion, will carry you irresistibly to the other ex- 
treme. 


as 


The tendency of bigotry to run into wild extrava- 
gance is pé artly accounted for by its singular gullibil- 
jity. Its capacity for swallowing falsehood is abso- 
lutely unlimited. The most monstrous calumnies 
ithat human mendacity ever forged, were piled upon 
the primitive Christians at Rome, and were believed 
|without a spark of evidence—nay, in the face of 
|overwhe Iming evidence to the contrary—not mere ly 
by the unthinking multitude, but by such a histo- 
rian as Tac itus, by such a philosopher as Pliny, by 
jsuch a Prince as [rajan. We have no account of 
jany people more industrious, uy pright and pure in 
their lives than the Vandois, the Israel of the Alps, 
las their German historian has called them. Yet the 
French monarch and his ministers listened with 
eres edy ears to the lies which accused them of the 
| most disgus ting vices and the most horrible crimes. 
The “Popish plot”—a transparent fabrication 
which any child might hay een through—for years 
kept the minds of the English people in a convul- 
ision of terror and alarm. ‘The accused parties were 
covered with a public infamy from which no proof 
lof their innocence could relieve them. while the per- 
jured informers—such men as Oates, Bedloe 

| Dangerfield, the most loathsome of human beings 
were caressed and fondled as the very darlinys of 
|\the nation. If you find a man thoron; ghly saturated 
|with bigotry and hate against any partic ular sect, 
you may readily make him believe that its me mbers 
are all corrupt, its ministers the spie s of some for- 
eign enemy, its churches the depositories of hostile 
arms, and its female schools places where the most 
abandoned licentiousness is systematic ally taught. 
You need not trouble yourself to give him proofs, 
and you need not fear any counter proofs: he will 
|believe it any how. I know more than one sharp 
| man, who thinks that Charles Carrol was an enemy 
lof American Independence, and I have heard the 
| most implicit confidence in M: iria Monk expressed 
by a statesman who aspires to the Presidency. 

The evil spirit of persecution is indeed very far 
from confining itself to the ignorant and deprave a. 
iIt has often brutalized the kindliest natures ‘and un- 
|der its influence the man of genius drivels like an 
idiot. I think no one can read the writings of St. 

}Francis Xavier without being touched by the dee; 


| 


} 
and 
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tone of his personal piety ; yet, he was the author! But we may safely felicitate ourselves upon one 
of that diabolical invention, the Spanish inquisition. | thin Our establishment of perfect religious liber- 
That Calvin was the profoundest thinker of his age | ty om equality, h t onl ci h . d 
t ality, has not only given happiness an 
perro. poy oly ake ~ aay cng of his de- pons ogee but it me revolutionized _ y 
‘ nply absurd ; but his name is in- | timents of the Christian world. e have led the 
separably linked with one of the foulest murders | grandest reform that has ever been seen since the 
that ever blackened the face of thesky. Even the | days of the Apostles. England, under the admitted 
matchless intellect of Milton was subdued to the |influence of our example, has,in a great measure, 
service of - <9 wegen When all his faculties | knocked away the shackles from the minds of her 
were roused in defence of free conscience, there| people. She has removed one political disability 
was one class of his opponents that he gave up |after another, until at last she welcomes men of 
without hesitation to the sword and the faggot. The |every creed to her service. A Jew is Sheriff of 
at heart which conceived all the glories of the | London, Catholics sit in her parliament, and a Pres- 
aradise Lost, had no drop of pity in it for the suf- | byterian, not long ago, was at the head of her cab- 
ferings of the a ag ego hymn of his praise |inet. France has made a progress still greater.— 
was sung to the man who carried the “curse of | No one there thinks of excluding a man from office 
Cromwell” through that devoted island. lon account of his religion, For many years the 
It not only nourishes those violent passions, which | prime minister, who mainly wielded the power and 
lead to bloodshed and tyranny : it is almost equally patronage of the kingdom, was the zealous defender 
Se its risa vices of Graton ane bed a creed ~ the a and four fifths of the peo- 
raud. seldom approaches you in fair hostility, | ple rejected. Even the fund raised by taxation for 
with its weapon drawn and its visor up; it hides its purposes of religious instruction, is distributed to 
ene eee 1s — prs and —_ [preachers - the — as well as the ea 
rounds itself with all the machinery of false preten-|faith. In those parts of Germany, where the relig- 
ces, It takes its adversary by the beard and affec-|ious wars were conducted with the greatest ienaiin, 
tionately inquires, “ Art thou in health, my brother,” |the Catholic and the Protestant sit side by side at 
while it stabs him under the fifth rib. Charles the |the same council board, and even worship alternate- 
a invited ~ ty pn gee ‘g - king- 2 he eames cs sgper y be g opm _ been 
om to a royal wedding, and took such order for abolished in Spain, and Auto de Fes are heard of no 
their ae ee oes the Se be ye in Portugal me a» or 
mangled and lifeless bodies were scattered next(still supports what it chooses to call the nationa 
morning through all the streets of Paris. This and | faith; but offences against the religion of the State, 
other outrages were committed on the absurd alle-|are no where visited with those cruel and sanguina- 
gation that Protestants were not, and could not be, | ry punishments, which used to disgrace the Chris- 
faithful es we sound in their mee morals.— | tian name. The great light of religious freedom, 
The statesmén of England, meanwhile, with a disre-| which was seen at first only from the mountain 
gard of truth equally base, made the same accusa- [ranges of the intellectual world, has already illumin- 
tion against Catholics, and on that hypocritical pre-/ed the hill sides, and promises soon to expel the 
tence compelled them, for more than a century, to/deep darkness from the lowest valleys. May the 
groan under oppression, compared to which the bond-|time be speeded when the whole earth shall be 











age of Egypt was mild and merciful. bathed in its radiance | 


It engenders dissimulation of another kind. It 
pays an pares) anomges for hypocrisy, and crush- 
es out all independence and truth from the hearts 
of the people. Sincerity, even when it clings to 
an erroneous faith, is the first of virtues. But the 
brave, true men, who would rather suffer than be- 
lie their honest conviction, are hunted down and 
sent to the stake, or at least are banished in dis- 
grace from the public councils, while the knave or 
the coward, who is willing to profess whatever creed 
is safe or profitable, is rewarded for his baseness with 
influence, power, and place. Bigotry applies an infalli- 
ble test to themerits of men. With unerring certainty 
she divides the chaff from the wheat : but the wheat 
she condemns to the unquenchable fire of her hatred, 
while the chaff is carefully stored away in her gar- 
ner. Therefore it is, that when bigotry reigns, the 
public service it always crowded with the worst 
men. Hostility against an unpopular religion is 
easily simulated. When you-make that a virtue, 
the infidel and the ribald scorner can be as virtuous 
asany body. When that becomes a passport to 
the sovereign’s favor, the State will be served, not 
by religious men, but by “hireling wolves, whose 
gospel is their maw.” 

It is useless to describe any further the features of 
this monstrous demon. It is the Moloch of the earth, 
who sits in his shrine up to the ears in blood, and 
compels the children of men “to pass through fire 
to his grim idol.” It corrupts the morals, it pollutes 
the religion, it endangers the safety of any people 
who permit it to gain a foothold amorg them. 


That America should now give up the proud po- 
sition she occupies in front of the world’s great 
march, and skulk back like a recreant into the rear, 
is a thought which cannot enter an American mind, 
| without causing a blush of insupportable shame.— 
She stands pledged to this principle in the face of 
the world; she has solemnly devoted herself to its 
championship; she has deliberately poy it, 
not only to her own people, but to all others who 
should fly to her for protection ;—and if she breaks 
her faith, it will be such perfidy as never blackened 
the brow of any nation before. 

To avert a calamity so grievious, and to prevent a 
disgrace so indelible, the country looks to her eda- 
cated men. The unbroken and uncorrupted heart 
of the people will be always with you on the right 
side; but you are the body-guard of freedom, and it 
lis your special duty to carry her oriflamme in the 








| 


‘van of every battle. Perhaps no dangerous service 
will be needed soon. You may safely sit still while 
|your enemies merely talk against the equal rights of 
all the people. But if at anytime hereafter, during 
| the long lives which I hope you will enjoy, some 
great combination should arise to stir up the bitter 
waters of sectarian strife, and to marshall ignorance, 
prejudice and selfishness into a body, compact 
enough to endanger the bulwarks of the constitu- 
|tion, then let your flag stream out upon the wind; 
*€ Then stand you up, 
Shielded, and helm’d, and weapon’d with the truth, 
And drive before you into uttermost shame 
Those recreant caitiffs.”’ 
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